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REPORT 


ON TTTK 

GUI CO WAR’S HOSPITAL 


To 

Mjuor C. DAVIDSON, 

Resident at Baroda. 

Sir, 


I HAVE the honor to submit to you the following Report 
on His Highness the Guicowar’s Hospital for the whole year 1856, and 
H is Highness’ Vaccine Establishment for the latter half of the same 
period. 

2. Having formerly, in my Report on the Hospital for the first six 
mouths of its operation, ending with the close of 1855, narrated very fuljy 
every particular regarding that Institution then in its infancy, and 
having similarly laid before you very detailed accounts of the Vaccine 
Establishment as existing and in process of being augmented, I believe 
it will be more proper, on the present occasion, to submit for your 
information, and that of His Highness, merely a brief statement of the 
amount and nature of relief distributed by the above two Institutions 
under my charge. 

3. I have much pleasure in being able to report that the Hospital, 
during the past year, has quietly and steadily become more and more, 
to the people of Baroda and the surrounding country, a known and 
familiar Institution; and this notwithstanding that the year has been 
a more than usually healthy one. Its progress, in the confidence of the 
people, is more particularly perceptible in the greater readiness with 
which sick persons come in the earlier, and consequently more curable, 
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stages of their complaints, and in the greater perseverance with which 
they continue to submit themselves to treatment. It is not so unfre- 
quept now to find the familiar facer, of old patients, more especially 
mothers with their children, presenting themselves at the hour of morn¬ 
ing visit, seeking relief for new ailments almost at their commencement, 
aud it is now much less common, than at first, for out-patients to desert 
alter one or two days’ attendance. 

4. The experience of the last year has shown how great was the 
want for an Hospital at Baroda, not only for the fixed inhabitants, for 
of that there could h A no doubt, but. also, and in an extraordinary 
degree, for the floating population, consisting of wanderers and travellers 
of every caste, who—Hindoo pilgrims in vast numbers from Ilindoostan 
and the Dnkkhan, going to Dwnrka in Kali invar and a few to Hinglaj 
in Makran ; Mussulman from Ilindoostan on the way to Surat, the 
port of embarkation for distant Arabia; and hosts of all classes in 
search of employment, principally from Ilindoostan and the Dak khan— 
swarm into and through Baroda. 

5. A large number of the in-patients of the Hospital have belonged 
to the former or pilgrim class, and their condition has more than con¬ 
firmed what—in my first Report last year—I said with regard to their 
state being worse than that of any other class of patients admitted. 
Fatigue, exposure, starvation, and disease, all acting and re-acting on 
each other, sometimes one, sometimes another inducing, or induced by 
the others, but all together too surely combining, render the pilgrim’s 
profession one of inordinate mortality, and often leave in his exhausted 
frame jnst enough strength to enable him to crawl to the Hospital door, 
insufficient vitality to induce others to carry him there, where he is found 
sometimes in an unconscious state, with the power of swallowing gone ; 
occasionally with that faculty still present, but from the ruling prejudice 
of CQ.ste, strong even in death, rendered unavailing by an invincible 
objection to swallow aught prepared by stranger hands; and, but too 
often, with the power and will of deglutition indeed remaining, but at a 
period too late for the stomach to make any use of either food or medi¬ 
cine ponred into it. 

6. A great majority of the worst cases and deaths in Hospital were 
among these pilgrim and mendicant classes. Of those who recovered, 
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and were discharged cured 04 relieved, it is but reasonable to believe 
that large proportion would, blit l'or the shelter, food, and medicine 
afforded them iu Hospital, have died. Although the building coulfLnot 
have been more favorably situated tlian,it is for attracting the notice of 
sick strangers, being a most conspicuous object by the side of tho 
Northern entrance to Baroda, still it is not to he supposed that it collects 
into its walls all the sick wanderers who, from other quarters, also outer 
the Town. In addition, therefore, to those who would die, but for their 
treatment in Hospital, and those who die there, there are probably, in 
such a large City, which is also so great a thoroughfare ami centre of 
concourse to these classes, many other wanderers and beggars who, 
unheard of and unheeded, sickenMml die. , 

7. These particulars, in connection with the numbers afterwards 
shown, may give some idea of the great mortality among the pilgrim 
and mendicant classes, doubtless annually amounting, iu the one place— 
Baroda alone—to some hundreds, merely from want and exposure and 
diseases arising from these causes. This, too, is iu General, a, country 
well known for its hospitality to strangers ami travellers. 

8 . One significant fact remains to lie told, that of the pilgrims admit¬ 
ted into Hospital, nearly all are on their way to tho place of pilgrimage ; 
and but a few, a very small por-contage, are returning from it to their 
homes. It can scarcely he supposed, that the mental satisfaction, how¬ 
ever great, experienced from having accomplished their pilgrimage, and 
being again on the homeward way, can oxert;iso so beneficial an influence 
on their bodily health, that they arc to such an extent less affected with 
disease in returning than when goi'jg. On the contrary, those who are 
returning, having been dutch longer constantly on the march,.must fie 
more worn-out, and liable to disease, than the out-goers. The reasonable 
conclusion in fact is, that of those who set out on pilgrimage iu distant, 
shrines, very few survive to return. 

9 . From the position of Baroda on the line of several much fre¬ 
quented roads, and the situation oi the Hospital prominently in view 
of one of its chief entrances, sick tiavcllers probably form a larger 
proportion of the indoor patients than at the generality of similar 
Institutions. 
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10. The following Table gives the segregate total of both in-door 
and- out-door patients, admitted and treated, with the results and* pro¬ 
portions during the year;— ' 

Tabic Ifospital No. 1. 


Year 1856. 

Months. 

January ... . 

February 

March . 

April . 

May . 

t 

June . 

July . 

August. 

September ... 

October. 

November ... 
December ... 
Total ... 
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II. Fa the Table below tjfj final totals of the preceding Table arc 
for "comparison placed in juxta-position with the final totals of- the 
corresponding Table for the last six months of the previous year’>855, 
when the Hospital was first established, Jhe last* mentioned numbers being 
of course for the purpose doubled :— 

Table Hospital No. 1 A. 


I’KBIODS. 

TS.2 

gpg, 

*S 3 

•a a 

S'- 

8| . 
-A * 

*> S *3 
2 £ o 
■1 

o 

% 

3 

-3 

a 

•ji 

<x> 

cS 

O 

i; 

Q 

A 

Total old and new Cases 
treated. 

Average daily number 
treated. 

Cases discharged Cured. 

Cases discharged Believed. 

Batio per Cent, of Cured 
to Admitted. 

Last six Months of 1855.. 

0 

978 

" 978 

51-01 

320 

544 

32-31 

Above numbers, except Aver- » 
ages and ltatios, doubled for ( 
comparison with the whole ( 
Year 1856 below. I 

0 

1,050 

1,956 

do. 

052 

1,088 

do. 

Whole Year 185(5.. 

90 

1,908 

2,074 

75-22 

835 

1,129 

42-42 


12. What was stated in para 3 about the patients being now much 
more persevering in continuing themselves under treatment, aud about 
the greater curability of most of the cases now admitted, partly from the 
above cause, and partly also from their presenting themselves generally 
git an earlier stage of their complaints, is very distinctly seen from the 
5th and 8th columns of the above Table No. 1 A., where, with a small 
increase in the actual rate of admission, the average number daily 
Treated was 23 58 more, and the proportion of Cures to Admissions 1011 
per cent, greater in the latter than in the former period. 

13. In the comparative Table above, I have not entered the number 
of Deaths, because, except a bare numerical comparison, no other could 
be attempted, such as is usually made with regard to the sickliness or 
healthiness of a season or place, or of the mortality from endemic or 
epidemic disorder, or the effects of treatment. Such could only be done, 
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in the present instance, by dividing tbjJDeaths into two classes— -first, 
those of which the chief cause was ordinary disease, and of which 'class 
alone there could be any comparison such as above described ; and second, 
those in which want and' exposure were the principal agents of death. 

14. A large majority of the Deaths during the year, as will be more 
particularly mentioned afterwards, were from the latter causes. Several 
persons were received into Hospital within a few hours of their dissolu¬ 
tion, and many others, though not so far sunk, were in a hopeless state 
of exhaustion ; but humanity forbade the refusal of admission to any, 
more especially as some apparently hopeless cases revived under the 
influence of wine and food. 

15. « The next Table shows, with regard to the in-door patients sepa¬ 
rately, the same particular’s as exhibited in the first Table, respecting both 
in and Out-patients together :— 

Tabic'Hospital. No. 2, In-door Patients. 


Yea it 1856. 

Mouths. 

i • 

.2 '> 
c3 a> . 
c ~ « 

g ^ 
f s g 

% 2a 

60 * 
•e a 5 

o'" 

*-> 

a 

*3 

rr> 

■1> 

C/3 

CS 

Cj 

Total old and new 
Cases treated. 

Average d a i 1 v 
number treated. 

-d 

o 

3 

o 

rrj 

O 

fee 

*•« 

O 

A 

Discharged E e - 
lieved. 

Eatio per Cent, 
of Cured to Ad¬ 
mitted. 

Deaths. 

January . 

as 

26 

51 

3409 

7 

14 

26’92 

1 

February . 

32 

■ 

4.) 

295 

it 

m 

107(H) 

i 

March . 

28 

1 1 

55 


IS 

I 

(>(>•(>( > 

4 

April . 

28 

24 

52 

23’3 

23 

i 

95-83 

l 

May . 

27 

■ 

54, 

26’2 

15 

9 

55-55 

1 

1 -n 

29 

1(1 

m 

25’3 

' 8 

6 

50(H) 

4 

July . 

27 

17 

44 

25*2 

13 

5 

76-47 

4 

August * . 

22 

28 

50 

27’6 

11 

4 

392S 

3 

September. 

32 

29 

61 

35’3 

19 

1 

65-51 

6 

October . 

35 

18 

53 

27’8 

17 

4 

94-44 

4 

November ... ... 

28 

29 

m 

331 

7 

C 

24-13 

3 

December . 

41 

14 

55 

340 

21 

3 

15000 

4 

Total . 

357 

Mm 

625 

28’92 

173 

60 

04-55 

36 
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lti. The subjoined Table Refers similarly to the out-patients sepa 
™telj*. . 

Table Hospital No. 3, Out-door Patients. 


Yeah 185(5. 

Months. . 

Old Cases remain¬ 
ing from previ¬ 
ous Months. 
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Q 
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js 
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0) 

□5 
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« 
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Si 

as 

•U 

« O 

i. ** 

&1 

I u? 

Deaths. 

J 

January .. 

08 
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007 

38 

18!) 

18-44 

0 

February . 

47 
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230 

02-03 

■a 
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!)-83 

0 

March . 

52 
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2(57 
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■ 
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0 

April . 

04 
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0 
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53 
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03 


0 

June .. 

47 
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04 
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0 

July . 

37 

0-1 
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OS 

38 
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0 
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30 
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13!) 
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m 

40 

r>->-s7 

0 

September . 

38 
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43-3 

01 

57 

40-51 

0 

October. 


m 
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40 
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0 
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13 

84 

m 
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:ih 

37 
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.1 
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77 

00 
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0 

Total . 

037 

1,700 
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40-3!) 

COO 

1,0(5!) 

3917 

0 


17. The larger proportion of euros registered among the in-patients 
than among the owf-patients, .which was referred to in my last Report, 
with the supposed explanation, is again apparent in the two last 
Tables. 

18. The following Table shows the admissions of various classes of 
disease during each month of the year. From it will be seen that the 
diseases furnishing the chief number of patients were, in the order of 
their frequency, Periodic Fevers, Skin Diseases, Diseases of Stomach and 
Bowels, Diseases of Generative Organs, and Diseases of Organs of Res¬ 
piration. There were no cases of Eruptive Fevers and only three of Cho¬ 
lera, two of which proved fatal. 
































































































Table Hospital No. 4, Jn-door and Out-door Patients together. 
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la Of the thirty-six cases of ftaath in Hospital within the year, twen¬ 
ty-seven were on admission in a state of exhaustion chiefly from exposure 
and want. Beyond this some had evident disease and some had not; th5 
diseases being mostly Fever, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Rheumatism, Scurvy, 
and Chronic Abscesses and Ulcers. A few died on the day of their 
admission and others lingered a little longer. 

Of the remaining nine the causes of deafh were as follows 
Table Hospital No. 5, In-door Patients. 


Year 180(5. 


p Mouth in which 
Death occurred. 



January . Brahman . 


Disease of Heart. 


February. 



April . 


Mussulman . 


May .. 


Hindoo Byragee ... 


Chronic Abscess. 


June . 




Hindoo. 

Ditto . 


Cholera. 


Abscess. 

Chronic Dysentery. 


August. 


Portuguese .. 


Disease of Liver. 


8 September 


Hindoo. 


November. 


December. 


Hindoo, very old... 


Gangrene. 
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20. The following Table shows tkfe numbers according to Caste, 
Age, and Sex admitted :— l • 

Table Hospital No. 6. 


. ... 

Hindoo. 

1 

3 

% 

’/> 

a 

Others. 

Males. 

Females. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total of all 
Castes, Sexes, 
and Ages. 

» 

In-door admitted ... 

194 

56 

18 

i 

* 238 ! 30 

• 

-_i 
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250 I 9 

268 

Out-door admitted •.. 

* 

1,516 

• 

177 

7 

i 

1 

1 

1,172 j 528 

| 

i 

i 

1,38*2 t 318 

i 

i 

i 

1,700 

Total admitted') 
both In-door and > 
Out-door. ) 

1,710 

_c — 

233 

25 

1 r ! 

1,410 ; 558 i 1,641 j 327 

1 ! 

! ! 1 

1,968 


21. A groat number of all the minor Surgical Operations were per¬ 
formed during the year, but?of the larger ones, only a few, for the removal 
of large fibrous tumours. 

22 . One interesting case of Tetanus from contused wound of the scalp, 
which, just before the administration of the Extract of Cannabis Indica, 
or Indian Hemp, seemed about to terminate fatally, recovered under 
gradually increased and very large doses of that medicine, which exerted 
a most marked influence over the disease. 

23. A boy dying of hemorrhage from a lacerated wound of the scalp, 
which wound, from applications previous to admission, was in a sloughing 
state, and the bleeding from which resisted every thing else tried, was 
at last saved by the use of needles and twisted sutures, which effectually 
restrained the flow of blood. 

2 k One of the most prevalent and distressing diseases among the 
poorer classes, and one that has not been permanently benefitted by any 
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thi*g I have tried, is the IndiSft Leprosy, Auastbetio and Tubercular. 
It is curious that, of the cases of Leprosy* that presented themselves at 
Hospital, nearly all were males, and a remarkably small proportion *of 
females. 

25. I have latterly tried to bring into use in the Hospital such native 
medicines as are efficient and procurable bore. In many eases of mild 
fever, I have used with satisfactory results the Extract of Berberies or Bar- 
berey, called here ltdswdnti or lldsdnjdn, and on the Bengal side Rdedt. 
I am at present trying the root of the Aconitum Heterophyllaoi, here 
called Atiuis, and which is I suppose the same as on the Bengal side is, 
probably by contraction, called A tees, of which trials in the treatment of 
fever are there now being made. 

26. The assent obtained by you from the Durbar to the three recom¬ 
mendations at the close of my last Report, namely, for building a 
house for the Native Doctor, partitioning off a portion of the Main 
Ward of the Hospital for females, and entertaining a Nurse or Matron 
for the more proper management and treatment of the female patients, 
has been, and will continue to be, productive of very great convenience 
and advantage. 

27. With regard to the Hospital Buildings, I have this year only to 
request that the sloping boards of the ventilators on the ridge of the roof, 
may be made a little broader than they are at present, as the rain in the 
monsoon, whenever there is much wind, dashes in between them, render¬ 
ing the interior of the Hospital damp and uifcomfortable. An increased 
breadth or greater slope in the boards would prevent this. 

28. The Hospital Bui Mings, which are large and valuable, will be best 
preserved in good order, and ultimately'with greatest economy, if some 
gf His Highness’ head workmen, a builder, carpenter, and tile-layer, be 
ordered regularly, in the beginning of the* hot weather of each year, to 
examine thoroughly every part, walls and roof, and to repair, before the 
monsoon, any thing which may be found imperfect. 

29. In addition to the warm interest you have personally al\pys 
taken in the Hospital and its sister Institution, the Vaccine Establish¬ 
ment, I must beg permission respectfully to thank you on behalf of the 
Hospital, for the gift of Company’s Rupees 200, which, when I 
mentioned to you my wish to procure a Skeleton for it, you handed to 
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me for the purpose. Subsequently, as via are aware, instead of having to 
order one from Britain at high price, I found I could procure one 
from the* Grant Medical College, Bombay, for the moderate sum of 
Rupees 20. Indeed, I have thence procured, for that amount, both an 
articulated and an unarticulated Skeleton. In thus doubly supplying 
wfiat I had wished for the Hospital, and still leaving a large balance, 
which you desired me to expend in any way I thought best for that 
Institution, the good fortune of your gift was, however, not yet ended, 
for at a sale lately, I had an opportunity of purchasing a very good 
Microscope by Griffin, of a linear magnifying power of about 400°, which 
number being squared gjves 160,000 as its superficial enlarging power, 
the more popular way of describing the magnifying effect. With this 
power, although not quite so high as might be wished, the globules of 
human blood may be examined, and all ordinary Medical purposes 
served. The instnfment is in good order, worth at least .£10 in Britain, 
and at the ordinary rate of selling these things in this country, 
worth here double that, or Rupees 200. I purchased it for forty- 
two Syacye, equal to about Company's Rupees 37. The balance still 
in my hand, I purpose devoting to the purchase, as opportunity offers, 
at reasonable rates, of Medical books most suited lor a Native Hos¬ 
pital, and which may form the nucleus of a little Hospital Library. The 
Hospital, which, with its*dependent buildings, is probably the most com¬ 
modious Provincial Native Hospital in Western India, will thus, through 
your gift, have become sujfplied with what as yet, so far as I am aware, 
no other similar Provincial Institution possesses, namely, a small Medical 
Library, a Microscope, and a couple of Skeletons. 

30. 'l’hore are two matters on r which I take the liberty respectfully 
to make the following observations. They both relate to the extension 
of medical aid to the sick poor of Baroda. As the Durbar supports on a 
liberal scale the present Hospital and Vaccine Establishments, the funds 
which, of course, would be necessary, should more reasonably perhaps be 
raised, if possible, by subscriptions among the rich Bankers, Merchants, 
an? other wealthy inhabitants of Baroda, who, at present, bestow pro¬ 
bably quite as much as would be necessary in individual, desultory, and 
caste charities. Sooner or later, doubtless, both measures will be carried 
into execution, but the time will I suppose be when these inhabitants 
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ca» be induced to act together,^a<id do for sick human beings what some 
of them long ere now, by supporting a Pityrapole, have done in Baroda 
for diseased animals, namely, build and support a Leper Hospital in the 
suburbs and a Dispensary in the Southern quarter of the City. 

31. Indian Leprosy is strongly suspected of being contagious, and its 
cure is not yet known. It is not desirable, therefore, to have Lejjlrs 
in the same Hospital with others coming into contact with them, and 
having beds, &c. interchanged. This is, however, unavoidable at present, 
for while there is no other place to which to direct them, it would be 
difficult to refuse them admission, especially as many Lepers, if so denied 
entrance, would merely lie down and die at the Hospital door. It need 
not be feared that the building intended for their treatment would, from 
the constant admissions, and the few discharges of patients owing to 
the incurability of their disease, require to be of impracticable dimen¬ 
sions, or would entail extraordinary expenditure. If would probably do 
neither, because the patients would net be kept like prisoners, but would 
be allowed freely to leave Hospital whenever able or willing, and very few, 
except those in tire last and most helpless stages, would desire to remain 
unreasonably long in one place—an Hospital. Thus, though probably 
there would be few or none dismissed cured, still there would be a con-, 
stant efflux of persons relieved or discharged at their own request, and 
there would not be any one time an inconvenient accumulation of 
patients requiring more accommodation and support than could be 
afforded. The comparative effect of various remedies, so desirable of 
ascertainment, would he much more satisfactorily tested in an Institution 
solely devoted to that disease, than in any other where observations can 
at best be but much more desultory* and where the attention is apt 
to be attracted to other diseases more curable and less disagreeable. 
Leprosy being, as bef >re said, very common at, Baroda, it will I think 
appear that, if the funds could be procured, such an Institution would be 
must desirable. 

32. A Dispensary in the Southern quarter of the Town of Baroda, 
the pa;; farthest away from the present Hospital, would meet the 
medical wants of a large portion of the sick poor. I refer to daily 
servants, laborers, workmen, and many tradesmen residing in the far- 
cnar half of this large City, many of whom doubtless would attend at 
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a Dispensary in their own neighborhood much more frequently and 
regularly than they can comq,to the Hospital at this side of the Town. 
Indeed, a laboring man, living in the distant quarter of the City, would 
have his day quite broken up for work by so coming. Many women and 
children in the distant quarters, who cannot spare time from their house¬ 
hold duties, except in cases of urgent necessity from extreme illness, to 
come to the Hospital, would attfend such a Dispensary. Doubtless, also, 
many persons unwilling to become in-patients of the Hospital, who are 
too weak to walk daily there, and too poor to afford a conveyance, would 
resort to a Dispensary within reach of their feeble powers of locomotion- 
A Dispensary in the other side of the Town, a little beyond its centre, 
would serve to relieve and cure all the slighter cases of illness there, 
while it would doubtless prove a feeder to the Hospital, by transmitting 
thither, for in-door treatment, all the severer cases. Nor would there be 
any danger of the *out-door or Dispensary practice of the latter being 
diminished, for in a City like Baroda, with a lakh or more inhabitants, 
there is ample room for a large Hospital and Dispensary in one quarter 
and a small Dispensary in another. 

33. In addition to the usual Civil Hospital, there is I believe at Raj- 
kote a Leper Hospital, and at Poonah and Indore a Dispensary. 


VACCINATION. 

34. I have now to report on the Vaccine Establishment during the 
last six months of the year 1856, having previously, of date 22nd July 
1856, submitted to you, according to your instructions, an account of 
that department for the former half of the ye.ir. 

35. During the period under report, the Establishment was in pro¬ 
cess of being raised from its former strength of ten Vaccinators to sixteen, 
the number next sanctioned ; and which last-mentioned number it would 
have attained previous to the expiry of the year, had it not been for the 
necessary discharge of one Vaccinator, and the suspension of another; 
so that the highest strength to which the Establishments during the 
period attained was only fifteen. From the beginning, however, of the 
present year 1857, although of course such does not appear in this 
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Report, the full number of sixtftm has been employed. The progressive 
strength of the Establishment will be seen in the following Table:— 
Table Vaccine, No. 1, 

Showing the Strength of His Highness the Gincowar’s Vaccine Esta¬ 
blishment for the Half-year ending with December 1856. 



C One Vaccinator discharged in middle of month, 
•? one new Vaccinator entertained from beginning 
( of month, and a second in the latter half of month. 


One man suspended in middle of month, and ! 
one new man entertained in latter half of month, 

















Latter half of 1856. Yeah. 
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36. The next Table shows the amfliint of Vaccination in the same 
period:— 

Table Vaccine, No. 2. 

Abstract of Vaccination during the latter half of the Tear 1856. 


Months. 


July ... 


August ... 


September 


October... 


•■q . 
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Hemakks. 



December 1,537 


i f In November several , 
I I Vaccinators were sent to i 
935 15 78-tsj J distant Districts,ingoing | 

j I to which great part of j 
l_the month was occupied. : 


81i 567'7 In 6 months. 


Total 


7,604 840 891 5,933 13-5| 94-el, In 1 month. 


Total vaccinated in the half-year 
Of these were Male ... 

„ Female 


7,664 


7,664 

n „ „ Hindoo ... ... ... 6,784 

(i }> „ Mussulman ... ... ... 578 

„ „ Other classes ... ... ... 302 

Total succeeded, 5,933. 

Per-centage of successful total cases, 77'5. 

Average number of Vaccinators employed each month, 13 o. 

Average total number vaccinated by each in six months, 567 7, 
equal to 1135-4 in the year. 

37 . By placing the more important numbers of this last summary 
in tabular juxta position with those in the Report for the former half of 
























he dame year, the state of the •Department during the two periods 
Separately, as also during the whole year tfoMectively, will he seen. 


Table Vaccine , No. 3. 

Comparative and 'Total View of the Vaccine Establishment and 
its operations during the two halves of 185(i. 


Pkbioh 1856. 

Average num¬ 
ber of Vacci¬ 
nators. 

*o 

o 

£ 

£ * 

• 

Total Success¬ 
ful. 

Eatio per Cent, 
of Successful 
to Total. 

Average num¬ 
ber Vaccinat¬ 
ed by each. 

First half of 18A(>, as 
fonnerly reported on... 

■ 

• 

0,355 

4,854 

74-8 

(101 •!) 

Last half of 1850 now 
reported on 

\ 13S 

7,(501 

■ 

• 

77-4 

507 7 

Actual Total of the 
whole year 1850 ... 

| 11-5 

14,01!) 

10,787 

70.0 

1210.0 


38. The strength of tho Establishment in the latter half of the year 
being greater than in the former half, the uumbof vaccinated was also as 
a matter of course greater, being 7,661 in the terminalagainst 6,355 in the 
initial portion of the year, showing an increase of 1,30!) in six months. 
This increase, however, is not quite so great as, without explanation, would 
be expected from the augmented numbers at work, as will be seen in 
the last column of the last Table, the average of operations by each man 
bdng at last Report 661'9 in the six months and only 567 7 in the pre¬ 
sent. The explanation is chiefly to be found in the last columns of the 
two first Vaccine Tables, from tho former of which it will be seen that 
fully half of the Vaccinators were perfectly new men within the last six 
months; and from the latter of which Tables, it will be observed that, in 
November—although to a less extent the same remark applies also to other 
months—a large number of the Vaccinators were despatched to distant 
Districts, varying from 50 to 150 miles away from Uaroda, around which 
they had previously been employed. Much time, thus unavoidably lust 
for vaccinating purposes, was therefore consumed in the preparations for 
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these long marches on the journeys, %,fid at the places themselves, until 
the' Vaccinators got into proper working order in their new Districts. 

3,9. The proportion of successful cases to the total number of vacci¬ 
nated shows a slight advance.,. 

40.. One circumstance, not in operation during the six months em¬ 
braced in my last Report, and which has tended much in several Districts 
to retard Vaccination, is that,‘in the former period, every Vaccinator was 
provided with an attendant Peon, on the Vaccine Establishment, whose 
duty was to assist in collecting children. During the last six mouths only 
ten Peons having been employed, including one for the Office at Baroda, 
several of the Vaccinators have consequently not been furnished with 
regular Peons, but merely with such person as the local Village or District 
Authority gave for their assistance. These men were not given by the 
Villages willingly, or without delay, and it appears that the pay given 
from the Villages to the men thus posted with the Vaccinators is in some 
cases too small for any but a man of low caste to accept the employment. 
These Peons also are frequently unwilling to go with the Vaccinators 
away from the Villages which supply them into the other Villages 
around, which is intelligible when it is considered that neighboring 
Villages often belong to different persons, so that the farmer of one Vil¬ 
lage, although giving, when ordered by the Durbar, a inanto accompany 
thi! Vaccinator in his o\^n Village, is naturally unwilling that this man, 
paid by him, should also serve in other Villages in which lie has no interest. 

41. In my Report to you, dated 25th April 1856, on a Vaccine Esta- 
blishment for the whole of the Gijicowar Territories, I myself first brought 
into consideration, with a view to economy, the propriety of attempting to 
send the Vaccinators on their duties without attendant Peons on the Esta¬ 
blishment, thinking it possible that, in each District they visited, such tem¬ 
porary assistance as might bo necessary would be readily given. In my 
second Report to you, dated. 19fch May 1856, I proposed, if the whole 
number of Vaccinators I had previously recommended as necessary 
should not be at once granted, that sixteen might be given for the present, 
and I submitted an estimate of the cost, with a full complement of Peons 
and one Writer. That estimate was sanctioned and is the basis on 
which the Establishment now rests, but I was requested, while eiuployiug 
more Vaccinators, to try for a time not to increase the number of Peons paid 
from the Department, until I should see how far the men to be given for 
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the purpose from the Villages sR»uld prove efficient or otherwise. On 
this request I have up to the present time acted, so that, as yet, the actual 
cost of the Establishment has not reached the last sanctioned amount 
of New Syacye Rupees 359-8-0. 

42. The inefficiency of most of these men given locally from the 
Villages, in place of regular Peons furnished from the Central Establish¬ 
ment at Baroda, has been an almost constant source of delay, complaint, 
and reference ; and imperfectly as they thus do what is wanted of them, 
as regards the assistance to be given, and the very desirable object of 
having the Vaccinators as little dependent as possible on the Village 
Authorities, they are seemingly npt, without being in some cases, causes 
of expence to the Villages which supply them, from there not being any 
such standing staff of Peons, that, without hiring a now man for the 
purpose, one could be spared regularly to .accompany the Vaccinator. 
It would thus probably add very little to the real expense, while it would 
conduce greatly to the satisfactory and smooth working of the whole 
Department, if a Peon could be included .on the Establishment for each 
Vaccinator, as in the last estimate sanctioned. 

43. Since the last two or three years, the plan of retaining a Peon 
specially to accompany each Vaccinator has been discontinued in the 
well-settled and uniformly managed Country of the Bombay Presidency ; 
but it is still found necessary in the Districts tinder the Political Agen¬ 
cies neighboring the Gnicowar Territory,•throughout the variously 
managed Divisions of which 1 believe such assistance is, and will bo, for 
some time to come, equally requisite. 

44. In Guzerat generally, the people are so wedded to routine in 
e^ery thing, that, without some show or badge of authority, scarcely any 
thing can be done, and more especially,' a fortiori, almost nothing now, 
however beneficial, can be introduced. When a Vaccinator goes to a Vil¬ 
lage, the mere permission of the head-man to vaccinate there avails 
little, unless the latter, beyond a mere passive tolerance, gives also some 
active assistance, such as may be understood to imply, if not the order, 
at least the decided wish of the Sirkar. Without that, in most instances, 
little could be done by the unaided persuasion of the Vaccinator. In 
such cases, a regular Peon, furnished with belt and badge, is of great 
service. Without this, the people fail to recognize a Government ser¬ 
vant, and frequently deny or conceal their children, while a man with 
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a chdpiw meets every whero with n«sf>ect, and generally with ready 
acquiescence. 

• 45. During the last half-year, I sent the Head Vaccinator, Manckhal, 
an experienced and honest man, several times into the neighboring 
Districts, to see how the new Vaccinators were doing their work. I 
received satisfactory accounts of the stato of the lymph and the number 
of children really vaccinated, !m<l I have reason to believe the reports 
correct Since the beginning of the present year, the same person has 
been solely on this duty of inspection. 

46. Some time hence, when the whole Establishment shall have 

become more thoroughly versed in its duties, I think it will be a good plan 
to give in charge of each Vaccinator a small quantity of the simpler 
medicines, by the careful and judicious distribution of which, not only 
much good might be done in the remote Districts, but also the Vaccinators 
and their duties would become more generally acceptable to the people. 
The medicines in most common request in the Districts are ointment 
and fever medicine, to which might be added a few purgative and emetic 
doses, and some diarrlmva, dysentery, and cholera remedies. With these, 
accompanied by plain directions, the Vaccinators could scarcely do harm, 
and e;ieh rainy season, when vaccinating operations, especially in some 
.quartern, are limited, a few Vaccinators might be called into Baroda to 
attend the Hospital thole, and lcai^n something more particular of the 
use of those simple medicines. There would, indeed, be but one danger 
with regard to the plan, namely, that the Vaccinators might possibly 
be induced to neglect their chief work, Vaccination, for the above- 
mentioned, of merely secondary importance, tempted thereto sometimes, 
perhaps, by the opportunity of Converting a gratuitous distribution into 
an under-hand profitable traffic. • 

47. The man discharged during the period under report was dis¬ 
missed for not vaccinating low-caste people, and the other who was sus¬ 
pended, was so on account of stupidity in not making out his Returns 
correctly, according to the prescribed form. 

48. His Highness the Guicowar’s Vaccinators are now employed in 
the Central Districts around Baroda, in the Districts between the Ner- 
budda and Taptee, and in those beyond Ahmedabad ; but the present 
numbers are not sufficient to extend operations to His Highness' Districts 
in Katiawar or those South of the Taptee, or fully to those of now par¬ 
tially occupied North of Ahmedabad. 
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4$. Tho Establishment ha\4»g, by successive augmentations, been 
gradually raised to two-tliirds of the full strength reported by me last .year 
as necessary for the whole of the Guicowar Territories, and these two-thirds 
being now in full working order, I am prepared, as soon as I receive 
your instructions to that effect, to complete the Establishment, which, as 
before reported, and as below tubularly noted, in comparison with tlfb 
present Establishment, will consist of twenty-two working Vaccinators, 
two Inspecting Vaccinators, one Writer, and a sufficiency of Peons :— 


Establishment at present 

Monthly 

Complete Establishment 

Monthly 

sanctioned. 

Cost. 


proposed. 

CuHl. 



New 



1 New 



| Syaeye 


| Syaeye 


its. 

A. 

L ’ 


Its. 

A. 

p. 

1 Inspecting Vaccinator ... 

25 

0 

0 

2 Inspecting Vaccinators, 1 

50 

0 

0 

1 Vaccinator . 

20 

0 

0 

eaeh Its. 25 .) 

10 Vaccinators, each Its. 14... 

140 

0 

0 

2 Vaccinators, eaeh Its. 20... 

40 

0 

0 

4 „ „ „ 11... 

44 

0 

0 

15 „ „ „ 14... 

210 

0 

0 

1 Guzerati and English ) 


0 

0 

.. ., 11... 

•Oil 

0 

(1 

Writer.S 

Zo 

1 Guzernli and English ) 

24 

0 


2 Head Poona, one for In-") 




Writer. ] 


speeting Vaccinator and / 

H> 

0 

0 

3 Head Peons, one for. 




one for Olliee at Baro- l 

each Inspecting Varri- < 

18 

0 

0 

da, each Its. 6. ) 




natoc, ;a»l one for Olliee l 

15 Peons, one for eaeh Vac- ) 
eiuator, each Its. 5 ... j 

75 

0 

0 

«t r.aroja. each lit*. * 

22 Peons, one lor each Vac* 4 

110 

0 

0 

Travelling ‘Allowance,') 




eiuator, each 11s. 5 ... S 

Its. 15 per month, for 8 




Travelling Allowance of) 




months of the year, to | 
the Inspecting Vac- 




Its. JO per mouth, for j 




10 

0 

0 

8 months of the year, to 




cinator, equal over tin? 




eaeh of the 2 Inspect- ) 

20 

0 

n 

whole year to Its. 10 




*• ing Vaccinators, equal 


per month._ 




over the whole year to 




r Contingent Allowance "v 




Its. 10 per month 




for Paper and Petty ( 

1 


0 

each . 




Expenses to Inspecting ( 


Contingent Allowance') 




Vaccinator .’ 




for Paper and Petty j 




Contingent Allowance 5 




Expenses to each of 2 J- 

2 

0 

0 

to each of 15 Vaccina- > 
tors, 8 annas per mouth J 

■ 

8 

0 

Inspecting Vaccinators | 
of 1 He. i>er month ... J 




1 

... 

— 

Contingent Allowance to d 
each of 22 Vaccinators > 
of 8 annas per month. J 

11 

0 

0 



359 

8 

0 


— 

— 

| 





541 

0 

0 

i New Syaeye Rupees 

114-9-0 

equalling Company’s Rupees 

109-0-0 
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50. I believe that the full Establishment above detailed is the smallest 
with which it can be attempted really to maintain Vaccination in the 
Gulcowar Territories, which are indeed of an extent that would offer 
sufficient field for the undivided services and attention of a European 
Medical Officer, solely as Superintendent of Vaccination. By the addi¬ 
tion of such an Officer, however, the expense of the department to 
His Highness’ Government whuld be really doubled ; so that if the 
Establishment continue to be superintended and generlly managed as 
at present without cost to the Durbar for its European superintendence, 
1 beg respectfully to submit that the department taken in reference 
to the extent, population, and richness of the country, must be consi¬ 
dered as very economically maintained.* 

51. The Officers of t he Baroda Durbar continue to render most 
readily every assistance in their power to the Vaccinators. 

52. This RenoiV, would have been submitted to you in the course 
of last month, January, had it not been for the non-receipt, from the 
distant Districts, until the end of that month, of the Vaccine Returns for 
December. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) J. B. STRATTON, M. D„ 

Residency Surgeon, 

Superintendent of H. H. the Guicowar’s 

Hospital and Vaccine Establishment. 

Barcda, ) 

The 27 th February 1857. ) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF KAREN NEK. 

The Country inhabited by the race of Red Karens lies between the. 
parallels of 0° to 20° N. Latitude and 97° to 99* E. Longitude. On its 
Southern extremity, it is bounded by a mountain stream, called the 
“ Ivai Mah’peo,” or “ Tin-producing,” whicTi drains a portion of tho 
mountain region on its South-western side, and flows into the Salween 
River. To the North a sitiull stream, tho “ Nau-pai,” an affluent of tho 
“ Een-lay-Yeea” River, forms the boundary between it and “Levai-Loong,” 
o#mouutainous tract, subject to the authority of the Mobyay (Shan) 
Chief. This stream, however, forms tho “ Eon lay-Yeea” River at a 
point central on the Northern frontier, from which tho line Eastward 
diverges considerably farther Northward to the “T’a-leng” range of 
mountains, enclosing the “ Pwoee” River and its sources, and extending 

b 

to the Salween River. This latter stream on the East, and the upper 
course of the “ Poung Loung Ngay” on the West, form well-defined lines 
of demarcation on both sides. From the Southern extremity, tho Sal¬ 
ween River trends in a North-easterly direction, giving an irregular and 
wide extended base to a cone-like shape for the whole Territory. 

£ 
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Descending upon the central portion of Karen Nee from the Western 
range, at a height of 6,200 feet, the lower formations present the appear¬ 
ance of a country of widely arched undulations of low altitude, enclosed 
Ido tween high ranges of mountains on its Southern and Eastern faces, 
and extending in unbroken wave-like lines to the horizon Northward ; 
while the prospect to the West is closed by the subordinate ranges of 
mountain lime-stone, fractured on the sides and ridges into fantastic 
shapes of high-walled and battlemented forts, with turrets and gigantic 
buttresses in a state of ruin. Reaching the springing of the undulations, 
it is then ascertained that they have a higher altitude than was supposed 
when seen from above, and that the converging lines form gently-sloping 
ranges of j tol,^ miles in _ breadth. These rounded hills occupy the 
Southern portion, or about one-third of the whole latitudinal surface of 
the country, and incline with graceful curvature to the Northward, until 
emerged in a vast plain, which extends from that point far into tho Shan 
States. 

With my camp pitched on the top of one of the hills of medium 
height, I found the altitude, by the boiling point, to be 3,315 feet; and 
with this data the range of elevation of tho undulating surface may be 
stated at from 3,000 to 3,650 feet above the sea level. That of the plains, 
as an average, I found to he 2,850 feet. Whether this space be a raised 
“ plateau/’ with declivities’to the East or Northward, I had no opportu¬ 
nity of ascertaining beyond the defective information of the natives ; 
and by those who had traversed the country in every direction, I was 
told that there was no perceptible descent from the level of the plain in 
either direction. Certain it is that, from an elevation of 1,200 feet abeve 
the plains, from which a range of vision with the glass was obtained of 
from 20 to 25 miles, no descending line could be traced ; and I am 
therefore disposed to conclude that, from the point of the great rapids on 
the Salween River, a gradual rise of the surface occurs, which continues 
with varying lines of altitude from 2,500 to 4,000 feet through the Shan 
States to the North-eastern spurs of the Himalaya. Some idea of the 
picturesque beauty of the scenery may be formed from the fact that, 
neither on the more distant ranges of hills, nor on those of the lower 
country, is any continuous forest-jungle seen : all. with the exception of 
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lines in the steep gorges of tin; vfjrfter-courses, having given place to a 
careful cultivation of the soil for upland cereals, to meet the wants of 
man : nor is there an absence of vegetation of larger growth to vary 
the .landscape. Tli n, where the numerous villages mark the homes of 
the natives, the graceful foliage of the gigantic bamboo, associated with 
the banian and cotton-tree, afford a rich variety of shade in relief otf 
the bright red color of the soil; the more distant chain of mountains to 
the Eastward of the Salween River, with their tops enveloped in clouds ; 
the nearer limestone-hills seen through a dim blue haze in rugged out¬ 
line ; the vast plain beneath, sinning with all the golden hues of autumn ; 
and the park-like appearance of numerous enclosures with herds of cattlo 
grazing near the water-courses—ad combine to form a picture of sur¬ 
passing magnificence and homelike tranquil beauty. 

In the hilly or upper central portion of the country, no running 
streams exist of any consequence, the want of tl.e natives being 
supplied by small runlets, found in the steepest declivities of the undu¬ 
lations. 


GEOLOGICAL AND fit N EllA LOG l< 'A L C/I A llAOTKII. 

Tracing the series of formations from the anticlinal axis of tipheavo- 
ment at a distance of 18 miles to the Westward, •where, at a height of 
7,250 feet, the schists and gneiss of the “ Silurian” system appear in a 
highly disrupted state, the limestone of tfiis locality would agree 
with that of the “Devonian,” alternating with the sandstones of that 
system. It differs from tjiu usual character of the mountain limestone 
both in color and density, but, like it, fl^s a tendency to form circular 
cel^s on the surface in the process of “ weathering.” In outward 
appearance it has an uniform grey color, is extremely hard and compact, 
and fractures in splintery fragments; internally its color varies from a 
dullish slaty and drab, to a fresh tint profusely intersected by thin veins 
of white and red; and occasionally, thick veins of the crystallized 
carbonata, white and slightly translucent, permeate the mass. It “is, 
in general character, a marble of great density, adapted for all useful 
aud ornamental purposes. 

The ranges of this rock have a very uniform parallel direction E. S, 
E. and W. N. W., and occur over a longitudinal space of about ;j.~> miles, 
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un mixed with other formations abovs 'che surface; but iu the fissures, 
and spread at the bottom levels of the undulating hills, fragments of a 
hard quart zose sandstone are found, highly impregnated with oxide of 
iron to an extent that constitutes it an ore of that metal. 

.Enclosed between piles of limestone ranges, whose rugged lineaments 
find mural bases afford a striking contrast to the central or undulating 
portion of the country, the difference iu this respect might suggest a 
difference in the nature of the formation. Such, however, is not the case, 
as is seen on the surface of the latter, where blocks of all sizes of the 
same rock protrude, caused by the wastage of the surface during many 
generations of cultivation. It is, therefore, evident that the action of 
npheavemont which formed the ranges as they now exist, was less 
violent in the central space, leaving a swelling ocean wavo-like form 
of'the surface, instead of tin; more disrupted disturbances of the former 
masses. * 

Of its mineral character I am not in a position to speak so confidently; 
knowledge of this nature requires time and research to attain, when 
unaided by an acquaintance with such deposits on the part of the 
natives themselves. At the Southern extremity of the country, however, 
the Tin deposits of the “ Khai ma-H’pee” stream.have been long known 
and worked by the resident Karens there ; the granite, in which the 
Tin “lodes” occur, displaces the limestone ; ami from the same locality, 
l obtained specimens of a green carbonate ore of copper, giving evi¬ 
dence of the presence of that metal also. Those with the iron ore pre- 
\ iously noticed arc the only varieties of ores that have, as yet, come 
under my notice. 


AREA, DIVISION, AND POPULATION. 

Area .—In the computation of the area of a country so little known as 
Karen Nee, considerable dependence must necessarily be placed on the 
information obtained from the natives, whose estimate of distance is as 
various as it is rude. Thus, some compute by the number of pipes 
of tobacco consumed, others by the number of halts for rest during 
the journey. Actual measurement they know not, hence all such “data" 
must be defective. With every care, however, to ensure some degree of 
correctness, I have come to the conclusion, that 80' of Latitude by 
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95'of Longitude, or a superficies*^ 7,200 square miles, will represent, 
as an approximation, the total area of the country occupied by the Red 
Karen race. 

Division. —As at present obtains, the country is divided into two 
portions, or tho East and West Karens ; the former, under three Chiefs, 
occupying three-fourths, and the latter, belonging to the two Chief?, 
Kyay-h’pos, about one-fourth of the whole. The line of demarcation, 
however, is very irregularly defined, and affords a prolific source of 
dispute and contention between the respective Chiefs and their partisans. 

Population. —In the Western portion of the country, 92 Villages 
acknowledge tho two Kyay-h’pos as their Chiefs. These Villages contain 
7,360 houses, and giving five souls to a family, which 1 am assured by 
the head-men is below tho average, we have a population in tho Western 
portion of 36,800 souls. 

On tho Eastern side, the Villages are much larger, more continuous 
and more densely populated than those on the West, and from “ Kyan 
Pu Tie’s” own statement I had it, that his portion, in which reside tho 
Chiefs “ Koon Tni,” “ PyaTun,” and “ PaBansalsy,” contained upwards of 
1,200 Villages, or 36,000 houses, which, at the former average of five 
souls to a family, gives ... ... ... ... ... 180,000 

On the West, as above ... ... ... ... 36,800 

Making a total of the Population for the vfliolo country, ) - 

of which one-third arc slaves, at about 28 souls to the 216,800 

square mile ... ... ... ... * ... ... ) - 

And from the evidences presented on the face of the country, in tho 
numerous sites of Villages, and the all-pervading cultivation which 
covers the surface, I am disposed to regard the amount shown as 
representing the maximum of the Population, the proportion belonging 
to or rather claimed by the Chief “ Kyay-h’po” being about one-fifth of 
the whole. 


CLIMATE. 

As my experience of the climate was confined to so short a period as 
the better part of a month, I am only enabled to speak from actual 
observation of the number of days of residence, and that, during the 
season of the year when the temperature is at the lowest range—thus, 
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the daily indications of the Thermometer gave a range, for the higher 
elevations, of 55° to 70°, and. for that of the plain at “Noung Uelai" 
48* to 70°, the lower temperature of the latter being caused by the 
vicinity of water, a greater degree of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
consequent excess of daily evaporation. The mean average for the 
tfplands may, however, bo placed at 62°, and that of the plain at 66° for 
the month. During two days !>f cloudy weather attended with rain, the 
range from 52° did not roach 60°, and the feeling of dullness was intense. 

As regards the remaining portion of the year, I note from the infor¬ 
mation of the agent, that, although the temperature in the morning 
and evening is not so cold as at present, it is sufficiently so to render 
the use of a blanket necessary, and especially so during the rains; also 
that there is no portion of the year when the heat is oppressive, similar 
to that felt in Toungoo or the large Kiver Valleys. 

As regards the rains, they appear to set in at irregular periods, but 
are generally established by the middle of J une, and continue till the 
end of October. The showers are described as being more partial and 
less copious than those of the lower regions of the “ Sitsmg," which is 
doubtless owing, in a great measure, to the position of the country, 
sheltered by high ranges of mountains on its West side, on which the 
surcharged rain-clouds of the S. \V. Monsoon lose the excess of moisture 
in their passage across tls:: tropics. 

Of the exceeding salubrity of the climate there can be no doubt; 
where neither fogs nor miasmatic vapours prevail, and no dense jungle 
exists to taint the pure air with its noxious exhalations from the decom¬ 
position of its “ humours,” the conclusion is .easily made without the 
corroborative testimony of statistical returns ; I shall, therefore, merely 
repeat the words of the “Shan Poogye,” for several years a resident at 
the Chief’s Village, to the effect that, with the exception of those who 
die from the effects of small-pox and measles, the adults die generally 
from old age ; that fevers and other diseases of the plaius are rare, and 
when occurring, are to be attributed to the excessive indulgence in the 
universal fermented liquor (“ Koung Yai”); that children are reared 
with little care, and the deaths of infants very few ; aud finally, as stated 
by the old Chief himself, who declares his age to be upwards of ninety, 
that dreadful scourge the cholera has never visited this highly favored 
region. 



THE FAlftbt AND KLOHA. 


Domestic Animals. —As these remarks are not intended as a scs- 
entitle exposition of the natural history of tho country, I have 
merely to state briefly such general character of the animals and 
vegetable life which came under my observation, as would indicate 
a marked difference of climate from tllat of the lower region; and 
first, of domestic animals, adapted to tho wants of man. Black 
Cattle abound in every village. No care appears to be taken <>/ them. 
The females and young are permitted to roam at large over the 
vast plains and upland cultivations when in fallow. Tho males are 
generally castrated soon after ’the birth, and at the proper age 
are trained to the use of the pack-saddle and plough ; so that 
each householder possesses from one to three, or morn bullocks, with 
which he carries or drags all the material for his household and other 
requirements. Buffaloes of a largo size would appear to be numerous 
on the Northern portion of the country, wln*ro, from its level surface, 
their use is more adapted ; a,ml of both It la. cl: Cattle and Buffaloes, 
numerous herds, chiefly of the former, are seen, to the number of several 
thousand heads, grazing in all directions, and all in capital condition. 

The next most serviceable animal to the lied Karen is the “ I’ony.” 
In common with the herds of cattle, they are allowed to breed and roam 
at large, until of a sufficient age to be broken t<> the saddle. No care 
whatever appears to be taken of thorn, and tlTyy are consequently ragged 
and inferior-looking beasts, hut hardy to a degree ; and no man of any 
consequence is without one upon which, at an ambling pace, with numer¬ 
ous small hells suspended on the throat-strap of the bridles, and armed 
with a spear or matchlock, he performs a journey of lo or 20 miles with 
celerity and ease. 

Pigs and Goats are also numerous; the former of tho Chinese 
breed, wi:h low Hanks and short stout limbs. They-arc also permitted 
to seek their food in the open country, and return in tho evening to a 
peculiar call of the villagers. The Coats (the Wild Goat is found in Ihe 
hilly tracts) are exceedingly fine animals, and appear to derive a most 
nourishing food from the short sweet grass of the “ downs.” Certainly 
those which I purchased for food were in appearance and flavor equal to 
gram-fed mutton. 
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The common Fowl is universally reaped, and is consequently plentiful; 
but it would appear that the purpose to which it is applied is not so much 
a if item of food as that of providing a means of augury from the bone, a 
process hereafter described, and therefore forming a portion of the 
superstitious observances of tlieir Spirit-worship, in which Pigs, 'Fovj/s, 
%,nd Dogs form the usual sacrifices and are eaten by the worship¬ 
pers. • 

Wild Animals. —Of wild carnivorous animals, the Leopard of the 
larger kind, which sometimes attacks the cattle, and the smaller 
animals of that class, are the only ones found in the country ; and 
these, owing, I presume, to the absence of a jungle, of which the whole 
surface has been long since denuded, hre not common. 

The Gye or Muntezak and the I! Tsat” are occasionally met with on 
the skirts of the low hills, but the absence of cover is against their 
becoming more abundant In the central country. Of Game, I am 
enabled to state, from my own observation, that a small white-bellied 
“ Hare,” the spotted and the brown-backed “ Pheasant,” and the red- 
legged “ Partridge” are common ; the Hare and the Partridge more espe¬ 
cially so ; the call of the latter being beard in all directions in the morn¬ 
ing and evening, and rising in short flights from the stubble on being 
disturbed. 

When at “ Naung Belli,” close to a large shoot of water, I observed of 
Water-fowl the “ Ash-colored Heron,” the “ Plumed Stork,” the :: Egret,” 
the small grey and the large *• Spotted Duck,” and a variety of the 
“ Wade class,” which I had not previously seen ; and on crossing the 
plain to “ Ngwai Toung,” the “ Golden Plover,’Vtlie “ Jack,” and “ Painted 
Snipe” sprung up from the passage of the Elepbauts in the wet soil near 
the water-courses. 

Vegetation. —Of those types of vegetation which were new to me, 
I made a small collection, chiefly of shrubs and creepers, amongst 
which will be found specimens of the wild “ .Raspberry” and Strawberry; 
two kinds of Fir (Pines), and plants of Creeping Pines, the flower 
of which possesses a delicate aud pleasant fragrance, and I think would 
be considered a great acquisition by the Floricultural Botanist. 

Of Ferns, Orchids, aud Mosses, the country is comparatively bare, the 
atmosphere not being sufficiently humid to encourage their growth. I 
was only enabled to collect one specimen of the former, in appearance 
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and habit like the Field Fern of*Wurope ; and of “ Orchids,” the few col¬ 
lected differ considerably in character Iron* those of the lower jungles. 

UlSTOltY OK TH10 HACK <>F “ IvAVA " 015 ItKIl IvAltKN'S. 

Ail insuperable difficulty presents itself in tracing, with any degree of 
correctness, the origin of a barbarous race of people, who possess no 
written character, and whose history is clothed in the obscurity of legen¬ 
dary tradition, handed down to successive generations by oral agency 
alone, in which much of the fabulous becomes mixed with certain tran¬ 
sactions of a nature to note indefinitely the “ era” of their occurrence, 
but affording no positive source* from whence to derive any thing 
approaching to correct, “ data.” It is thus with the race of the “ Kayti," 
so called by themselves in their own language ; that of “ Karen Nee” 
or “ lied Karens” being given to them by the Burmese* and surrounding 
people, from the predominating color of their costume, the short- 
drawers and turban being generally of that color, which distinguishes 
them from the other tribes of ‘‘ Karens,” whose attire consists of a while 
tunic, and who are on that account termed “ Karen 1’yee” or “ White 
Karens.” 

The source of the present information is the old Chief ‘‘ Kyay-h’po- 
Gyee,” whose extreme age and impaired faculties render it necessary to 
curtail and make much allowance for the discursive process of the roci- 
lal, and the improbable and supernatural cwiTus which garnished it. 

As far back as tradition reaches, it, would appear that the original 
country of the “ Kayu” \v;is Pagan” on the Irrawaddy, from whence, 
together with a number of Kullahs (oW what race is not stated), and 
Turoks or Chinese, they were driven by the Burmese. Ol the probable 
dale of this occurrence no information could lie obtained. From “Pagan” 
they proceeded to the mountains of “ Nal-h’toik” in a S. W. direction, 
from “ Amoerapoora,” where they remained for oulya few months, or 
sufficient time to allow them to plant and reap the crop. From this 
place they were again driven by fhe Burmese, when they separated, the 
Chinese proceeding to their own country, the Kullahs in a Northern 
direction, and the “ Kayas,” or “ Red Karens,” to “ Po Myoung Y. uav,” 
in the Shan Territory East of the Salween, where they remained only 
for a short period, and were again attacked and driven forth by the 

F 
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’BurmcM' to the Western ranges of the Mobyay Province, from which 
locality they were expelled Jjy their old enemies, the Burmese, after a 
residence of a few years. At this period the race had become numerous, 
and had been augmented by the addition of numbers of Karens from the 
Western ranges. Being again compelled to seek a place of residence fur¬ 
ther to the South, thoy attacked and drove out the Slums, who occupied 
the Northern portion of the coitntry (“ Karen Nee”), and established them¬ 
selves at a place called “ Talioom,” to the Eastward of “ Nyouug Belai,” 
from which point, as thoy increased in numbers, the higher lauds of 
“ Kyay-lntsek,” the residence of the present Chief “ Kyay-h’po-Gyee,” 
were added to their Territory. 

From the period of the arrival of th& race at Talioom to the present 
time, ten generations, or about 400 years, have passed away, and from 
that of the establishment of the Village of “ Kay-la-tset,” eight genera¬ 
tions ; and this bears a tincture of correctness with it, from tho circum¬ 
stance, that tho present Chief traces his descent, and enumerates his 
ancestors, in a direct line, through eight successive generations, from 
the founder of the Village “ Tso-Sha.” 

With regard to the history of the former Chief, (Pa Ban Mcug Gyee, 
a man of local importance merely,) who died at an extreme old age a few 
years ago, the Chief “ Kyay-h’po-Gyee” gave the following information:— 

“ Pa Ban,” or Moung Upon, was a Barman, native of the town of 
“ Mo-tso-bo.” He was* a scion of the old Burmau dynasty previous to 
“ Alumpra,” during whosi* reign he resided with the “ Eing-Shay-Meug” 
(heir apparent) at that place, and in consequence of having seduced the 
daughter of that Prince, and made her his wife against the wish of the 
father, he, with his wife, was coip'pelled to fiy from the vicinity of royalty 
to Toungoo, where, being pursued by the Agents of the “ Eing-Sl^iy- ‘ 
Meng,” he took refuge with the White Karens in the mountains East of 
that place. At this period, the great-grandfather of “ Kyay-h’po-Gyee,” 
by name “ Lo Lya,” was Chief of the Bed Karens, and on being made 
acquainted with the circumstances attending the presence of “ Moung 
Hpon” amongst the “ Karen-h’pee,” sent an invitation, offering him an 
asylum in Karen Nee. The Karens, however, objected to his leaving 
them, and he was at last compelled to make his escape furtively iuto 
“ Karen Nee,” assisted by emissaries sent by “ Lo Lya” for that purpose. 
On his arrival in the country, he was given a place of residence at 
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“ Low-Kee-Koo,” a large village*,d).>ut 15 miles lo the North of “ Kyay • 
h’po-Oyee’s'' locality, where the house in which he lived still remains, 
being kept iu repair, occasionally white-washed ami used as a Spirit or 
Nat-house. After a few seasons, on his expressing a wish to have a place 
assigned him, upon which to locate his family and followers, “ Lo Lya” 
gave him a part of the country to the Eastward, at a places called 
“ Mein-Nway,” where he resided until hisMeaih. It would appear that 
numbers of the lied Karens looked upon Meting H;>on as a being of 
superior race to themselves, from his connection v- ii.lt royalty, and 
flocked to his vicinity, regarding him as their Chief, until the 
number of his adherents greatly exceeded that of any olliei Native 
Chief of the country—hence his celebrity as Pa Pan Meng (Jyee, the. 
Chief of “Karen Nee/’ from whom the present Chiefs of the Eastern 
portion of the country claim descent and alliuity, either as direct 
descendants, or by marriage with members of his fulfils “ Kyay-h’po- 
Ngay," the Chief of “Noung Belai,” is a descendant of a lelativo of 
“ Lo Lya,” the great-grandfather of “ Kyay-h’po-Gyeo, consequently 
a connection of the latter, but iu what degree of consanguinity could 
not he explained. 

Such is the crude outline of the history of the Kayos or lied Karens. 
Driven origiualiy from their ancient homes by a race of greater intelligence 
and energy, they found a resting place iu a country singularly adapted 
to the maintenance and increase of their kind,*bolh as regards climate 
and fertility of the soil; and being defended by natural barriers on 
three sides of their country, they have been permitted to remain 
comparatively unmolested by the Burmese, Slums, and Siamese, who 
are but too well acquainted with ifce natural advantages of their 
position. Hence, when a Burmese Force from Touuguo invaded the 
Western portion of the country, about ten years since, the inhabitants, 
unable to cope with them, from want of fire-arms, deserted their village 
and fled to the mountain fastnesses of the West, where the Burmese 
dared not follow them ; and after keeping possession of the central 
couutry for a period of three years, they were at length compelled to 
retreat to the Northward, with a loss of upwards of a thousand men, 
destroyed in the constant harassing guerilla warfare of the lied 
Karens, in whose hands they left the only two pieces of ordnance that 
formed the strength of their artillery. 
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That the race lias occupied the country during many successive genera¬ 
tions, is sufficiently manifest ip the face of the country ; not a vestige of 
primeval forest exists on its surface, and the soil bears evidence of 
considerable wastage, as the rocks of the substratum which it origi¬ 
nally covered have been bated by the process of its cultivation; and 
that they are a distinct people from the surrounding nations of Burmese, 
Shans, Siamese, Chinese, and Karen Tribes, is equally apparent in their 
physical conformation, their habits, customs, and more especially, 
in the absence of all analogy, with the language of those people. 
The only approach to such analogy, to a degree admitting of a question 
of affinity, appears to exist in the languago of the “ Touug-thoos,” who 
style themselves “ Fa-O,” with which that of the “ Kayas” agrees in names 
of ordor, import, and the numerals, with the difference only of a broader 
dialect. 


tJoVKI’NMKNT. 

The term is too comprehensive when applied to the regulation of the 
social relations of races who possess neither land nor dominant autho¬ 
rity. Such is the state of the race of the I; Kayas,” the only semblance 
of authority which exists amongst them is that of the Chief or head of 
‘the tribe or community,,, who is regarded simply as the Patriarch, and 
whose power for good of evil is nominal. In common with the other 
members of the community., he possesses lands tilled either by his own 
labor, or that of his slaves and others dependent upon him, and, in 
his immediate vicinity, is appealed to for the settlement of disputes, and 
arrangement of fines as compensation for damage or loss of life, which 
occasionally occur in their ceremonies of Spirit-worship and other festi¬ 
vals, where an unrestrained license prevails. But in general, each Vil¬ 
lage Chief exercises the same functions, assisted by elders, and their award 
is generally assented to by both part ies. 

The Chieftainship is hereditary in the family of the Chief, whose 
sons partake alike of the dignity of the position; lienee the numerous 
individuals, mi-'/imnl Chiefs, who preside over small communities through¬ 
out the country, whose title is not disputed, and who assume a degree 
of importance in their own circle equal to that of the “ Patriarch,” to 
whom they render neither homage nor tribute. It would therefore 
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appear that the position of a “ Chk‘£” so called, over a large tract of coun ¬ 
try, embracing a numerous population, is the result of a combination of 
circumstances of anterior occurrence favorable to that position, 'flic 
ancestor of several generations past may have been an ordinary member 
of the«tribe, possessing more wealth and, consequently, greater influence 
than his neighbors, which a large family and long life have tended to* 
augment; and with a succession of such' favorable combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, a corresponding degree of importance lias accrued to his 
descendants, the eldest of whom, being regarded as the “ Patriarch” or 
Chief of the tribe, to whom a deference is paid ; but., with the exception 
of a few gifts of articles forming the necessities of subsistence, presented 
on occasions of death and other* domestic occurrences, tax of any de¬ 
scription is never paid. 

That suc.li a state of society should exist in isolated tribes and small 
communities would occur to us as being its natural one, but when prevailin'' 
iu a largo body of people, who have long lost, their “nomadic” habits, 
and for many generations past have been settled residents of the soil, in 
numbers aggregating a population of a considerable Province, our sur¬ 
prise is excited that not a single dawning ray of the light of civilization 
has as yet rested upon their degraded condition, although .surrounded hy 
nations whoso claims in this respect are indisputable; and if it he an 
“ axiom,” that all Civil Governments are based ftpon Religion, not, until 
this present impure faith has given place to a more enlightened one, will 
any improvement in their social condition *bo effected hy their own 
voluntary agency. 

As a consequence of tliQ absence of that protection, which ail organized 
form of Government affords, a feeling o? general insecurity pervades all 
classes of the community, which is considerably enhanced by the sepa¬ 
ration of interests as at present obtains in the East and West divisions 
of the country, under Chiefs inimical to each other. J Fence arises tbo 
necessity for the use of weapons hy all the male population, no indi¬ 
vidual of it being ever seen abroad without his matchlock and dagger, or 
several spears in his possession, as a means of defence or offence, as th*e 
opportunity offers. There exists, in fact, no restraint upon the conduct 
of the individual beyond that of the fear of retaliation, and each head 
of a family acts impulsively, acknowledging no right of control by any 
dominant authority. 
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Offences involving loss of property hj theft or otherwise are expiated 
by an equivalent payment, failing which, the offender is detained in 
bonds by the owner of the lost property, and finally sold into slavery to 
the Zimmay Shans. Other offences against the person, even to the taking 
away of life, which they little regard, are commuted by pecuniary fines 
as the price of blood. In case of suspicion of theft, the accuser and 
accused have recourse to the water ordeal, in which the expense incurred 
is considerable, and is borne by the loser. Two pits are dug near a 
running stream, and being filled with water, the parties to the suit enter, 
and at a given signal immerse themselves, he who remains longest 
beneath the surface being the winner. Death occasionally occurs in 
these trials by the water ordeal, “ the lo*ser of his life” being considered 
the “ winner” of the cause in such cases. 

RELIGION. 

If a debased superstition, which acknowledges the power of “ Spirit” 
(demon) influence alone, in and over action and accidents of life, cjiu be 
termed a “ Religion,” then do the “ Kayas” possess one. Unlike many 
tribes of Karens, who, apart from the local spirit of their worship, adore 
,an almighty and mysterious power presiding over the world—-the God 
of the Earth—the one anil all subordinate spiritual agency—the “ Kayas” 
have no such extended belief. 

At the entrance of each , ’village, in an open space, a small round house 
of rude construction is seen, raised on posts high from the ground, and 
near it several tall spars, to which long w'hito streamers and bamboo 
basket-work ornaments are suspended—these mark the residence of the 
“Nat” or “Spirit” of the locality, to whom daily offerings of food and 
the never-failing fermented liquor “ Koung Yai” are made, and who is 
propitiated on grand occasions with sacrifices of auimals. Buffaloes, bul¬ 
locks, pigs, goats, fowls, and dogs are offered to the Spirit, a small portion 
of the animal being placed withiu the shed, and the remainder eaten by 
the worshippers. 

Except on occasions when the small-pox or measles prevail in the 
community, and the victims become numerous, the only regular festival or 
general assembly is an aunual one, on the occasion of the renewal of the 
“Spirit's house” and the insignia of its character, on which occasions, I 
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am told, the people exhibit a recklessness of the lowest degree of barba¬ 
rous license. The fermented “ Roung Yai” is drunk to excess by indivi¬ 
duals at all ages, from the infant of four years to the patriarch of eighty. 
Scenes of the wildest extravagance are enacted, in which the sounding 
of the' gongs and cymbals, the deep booming of the drums, the drunken 
shrieking of the people, the howling of the dogs, and firing of matchlocks, 
combine to form a picture worthy of “ Pandemonium” itself. Wounds 
and loss of life are not unfrequent on these occasions, and 1 am infonneil 
by one of the Burman Guard of the Agent who resides here, that on the 
last occasion of the “ ffite," at a village below my camp, a man and a 
woman were killed in these orgies. 

But still more absurd, and in' deeper degradation, is the practice of 
augury by means of fowls’ bones, which they regard as the oracle of the 
“ Nat,” whence they derive signs of its approval or otherwise. No mail 
enters upon the commonest underhiking of life, which involves an uncer¬ 
tainty of result, without the preliminary process of consulting the augury 
of the fowls’ bones. Ho wishes to ascertain whether a piece of fallow 
land which he has selected for the season’s cultivation will prove produc¬ 
tive or sterile; taking with him a few articles of food, he repairs to the 
“ Nat house,” where, placing them upon the wooden altar, he invokes the 
Spirit to reply favorably to his inspection of the augury. Having killed 
a fowl and extracted the leg and wing hones, 'lie next examines them 
minutely, to ascertain the number, position, and direction of the small 
apertures upon their surface. Into each holy ho inserts a small piece of 
bamboo, to indicate its direction, and should they occur in certain forms 
considered favorable, and iu accordance with his own previously conceived 
result, he is satisfied of the Spirit’s approbation, and his mind is relieved 
of all care for the future of his undertaking. But it more frequently 
occurs that the augury is unpropitious, as the small holes in the bones 
vary in almost every bird : in such cases, a second and a third fowl, or 
more, are killed, until the desired result is attained. An instance of the 
extreme absurdity of this practice occurred a few nights ago, when, about 
midnight, the sound of two shots fired in the village alarmed my Bilr- 
man Guard, who anticipated an attack by some marauders from the East¬ 
ern side. On the following day, it was ascertained that a daughter of the 
eldest son of the Chief was suffering from some disorder of the bowels, 
which a “ cunning” man had told the father would be removed by firing 
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two shots over her body at midnight, arid to ascertain the efficacy of this 
“ prescription,'’ he had destroyed thirteen fowls ere the signs of the augury 
proved favorable. In marriage, as in sickness, and in fact in all moment¬ 
ous events of life, this process of augury by fowls’ bones is indispensable. 
After inspection, the bones are preserved, and I am informed that,'in the 
f'.hief’s house, a large bundle of such osseous remnants hang suspended, 
which comprise the—to him—"Book of Spirit’s Revelations. 

Although woman would appear to bo the most valuable of man’s posses¬ 
sions with this race, as by her is performed the larger share of out-door 
labor, in addition to that belonging naturally to the sex, the males 
have but one wife, and neither in the process of botrothment, marriage, 
or birth, is any religious ceremony observed. A dowry of a certain 
number of pigs or bullocks, with an occasional dog thrown in as a 
make-weight, is that usually given to the parents of the woman, and 
she thenceforth becomes the property of her lord, should the augury 
have declared the match auspicious. 

In cases of death and burial also, no religious rites would appear to be 
observed ; the body is conveyed silently to the last resting place of the 
race, a patch of jungle on the summit of a lull adjacent to the village 
being reserved for this purpose, where it is interred with a portion of 
*tho valuables of the fauidv, implements of household use, and a supply 
of food, from time to tins' renewed. A small miniature house is erected 
over the grave, in which t% articles are placed for the sustenance of tliu 
Spirit during its mournfui watch over the decomposition of the remains, 
which completed, and “ the body returned to the dust that made it,” 
the Spirit departs to the world unknown. 

The following absurd legend is attached to the divinity of the fowls’ 
hones. In ancient times, the “ Karen races” worshipped an Almighty 
and Supreme Power, whose written law was handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation in the tribfcs, and from the absence of hotter material, 
was recorded on tho skin of a buffaloe. The Chief who had it in 
keeping, on one occasion, before proceeding to his daily labor, left it in 
charge of his wife, who, neglectful of her duty, went to sleep. During 
her slumbers, a dog ate up the skin with its holy record, so that it was 
lost; but as the fowls were observed to scratch amongst the excrement 
of the dog. and pick out particles therefrom, they became consequently 
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the depositories of the lost, Ia\?,#and have over since boon consulted 
through the medium of their bones. 

CULTIVATION. 


Ina country whose superficies does not. greatly exceed the demand 
for the sustenance of its inhabitants, a necessity arises for a careful cul¬ 
ture of the soil, and this is eminently the case throughout the whole 
country of “ Karen Nee.” The implements of cultivation in general use 
are a Shan plough of light construction, with a broad iron shoe for 
the share, adapted to one animal el Jut bullock or bul’l'aloe: a spade- 
hoe, with a long handle, for breaking up the surface of the uplands, and 
a small hand-line, in shape ami size resembling a ship’s scraper, for 
pulverizing clods and extracting weeds. 

On the cessation of the periodical rains, the fallow laud intended for 
the succeeding season’s crop is broken up, either by the plough or 
the spade lme, according to position : it is then allowed to remain until 
January or February, when if, is worked with both the large and small 
hoes, the clods broken up, and the trash collected, dried, and burnt. In 
this stale it remains, until the lir.it showers of the season have pene¬ 
trated it, when it is again worked with the plough or hoe, previous to 
planting the grain, which is usually sown lnv.-Td cast, and the sickly 
plants weeded out,*with any weeds that spring «p during the earlier stage 
of the crop. Some lands are transplanted ; and judging from the grain 
stocks of the stubble. I conclude that such have been highly prolific. The 
usual return from the uplands is from to ‘2d fold, which is considered 
a fair crop ; the levels or wet soil of the plain, receiving an annual reno¬ 
vation from the deposit of rain and overflowing of the streams, are 
cropped annually, but those of the uplauds are permitted to be fallow 
for three or four seasons. 

The general character of the soil is that of a rich loam, of colors 
varying from a yellow ochre through the shades of red to a deep choco¬ 
late (but more generally the latter), with the exception of the wet lands 
of the lower plains, which have the same appearance aud tenacity as tho 
alluvium of the lower valleys, and with the greater care bestowed on the 
tillage, appear to be equally fertile, 

a 
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The cereals usually planted are the..#ed and white paddy, millet and 
kyeilc (“ buck-wheat"), the tw<? last being used principally in the manu¬ 
facture of the fermented liquor Koang Yai, which usurps the place 
of water as their beverage. With the preceding, the usual variety of 
esculents of the pumpkin tribe', beans, tobacco, sesame, and ground-nut 
for oil, yams and sweet potatoes, the common cotton plaut, with small 
quantities of the dark purple sugar-cane, are found in their cultivations, 
from which every want of life in food, luxuries, and clothing, with the 
exception of salt, is derive^; and this, with the universal condiments, 

“ ngapee," “ salt-fish,’’ &c., is obtained freely from the Shan traders, 
who bring it from Shway-Gyeen and the Coast. 

NATUltAL PRODUCTIONS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Tin, Teak, and' Stick Lac are the articles of commercial value and 
importance, which are exported from “ Karen Nee.” The first is found as 
an ore, the peroxide of the metal plentifully distributed throughout the 
course of the stream which bears its name, “ Khai-mapyee-Khyoung,” 
on the Southern extremity of the country ; it is rudely worked by the 
Karens of the locality in which it is found, and sold by them to the 
Slum traders, who use it extensively in their own country, and take a 
portion to the market.; of Shway-Gyeen and Maulmein. No infor¬ 
mation can be obtained of the actual quantity produced ; neither the 

«* 

Karens who work it, nor die traders who purchase it, paying tax upon 
it; but the traders estimate their own consumption of the metal at from 
10,000 to 12,000 Viss yearly. With about ha'f that quantity as an item 
for that taken Coastwards, this would aggregate an amount of production 
equal to 17,000 Yiss, at a purcha 8 e value of from Rupees 12,000 to 
13,000 ; but this can only be regarded as a rough estimate, probably 
50 per cent, below the actual amount of production. 

Teak is worked by traders from Maulmein, on the banks of the 
streams which drain the country from the Westward. In a similar 
manner with the previous notice, a difficulty of obtaining information of 
the quantity exported on the spot is experienced. The traders pay a 
fee to the Chief of the “ Karens” of the locality in which it is found, for 
the right of working the timber, and no other charge is incurred. The 
only approach to an estimate 1 could obtain was from a Shan engaged 



iii the trade, who said that front *3,000 to .*>.000 trees wore annually 
extracted from the streams within the Western portion of “ Ivarfiu Nee.” 

So far as a cursory observation would admit on tho line of march 
across the upper portions of the streams to the Southward, there still 
exists tf very large supply of Teak, but witliout a proportion of growing 
timber to meet future demands, when tho Forests become exhausted 
and the circumstance that tho traders are now working the upper course 
of the streams, affords evidence of the fact, that such process of exhaus¬ 
tion is rapidly advancing. 

The article of Stick Lac being propagated in tho country affords a 
perennial source of income to the natives who collect it. The Shan 
traders take from 2,500 to 3,000* bullock-1 >ads annually to the Coast 
(from tho Western Karens), obtained by barter with the natives for 
articles of clothing, dhas, and implements of cultivation, heeds and 
other ornaments, or by purchase at a rate ranging from Rupees S to 10 
per Viss, the load of each bullock averages 30 Viss, from which 
we have .90,000 Viss, or about 140 Tour, as ihe item of annual produc¬ 
tion of this article, with a relative value received by the Native Collector 
of Rupees 8,000. 

The method of propagation is as follows. During the month of 
September, or at an earlier period after the cessation of the rains, the 
natives proceed to the ravines and other parts iff the hilly country, at 
tho base of the ranges which cannot bo cultivated, where the lac insect 
has covered the smaller branches of the trees tvilh the gum ; alter col¬ 
lecting which, the best specimens of the female insect, with a portion of 
the deposit, are selected and attached to the branches of other trees, 
upon which a fresh deposit is made and cropped in the usual course. 
It does not appear that the animal affects any particular kind of tree, 
as the deposit is found on the Pecptil, the Dzee, “ Zizyphus Jnjaba" the 
Pouk, “ Butea frondosa,” and the Kye (?) The three latter, 
however, are more generally selected, and in some instances as much as 
80 Viss of the gum has been collected from a single tree as the produc¬ 
tion of the insect for a single season. More generally, however, from 25 
to 30 Viss per tree is obtained. 

The articles manufactured by the natives of “Karen Nee” may be 
included in the one general term of coarse articles of cofton cloth 
adapted for clothing, such as scarfs and the ordinary wrappers of dark 
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cloth used by the females for lower ‘clothing and head-dresses. AH 
articles df finer texture are procured from the Shans, in which may be 
included the red-drawers and goung boungs of the national costume ; 
the last article, however, being invariably Turkey-red cloth of British 
manufacture. Of IJges and’ Drugs the country would appeal* to be 
‘comparatively bare, the only dye in use being a dirty black, with which 
the women’s clothing is discolored. This is procured from the leaves 
and bark of the Dzec byn, which are macerated and boiled ; the cloth 
is steeped in the liquor u»til the requisite dirty shade is attained ; it is 
then buried in mud for two or three days, the “ alkali” of which acts 
as a mordant in giving permanency to the color. Bees’ Wax, although 
apparently abundant in the hilly tradts, where the steep sides of the 
limestone with its numerous fissures afford a safe home to the bee, is not 
collected in any considerable quantity. Small quantities are occasion¬ 
ally obtained frotn the neighboring Karens, with the honey, which is 
used as an aid to the fermentation of their “ Kouug Yai” by the “ Kayos." 
The country throughout appears to be eminently adapted to the habits 
of the Bee, in the security for its breeding, as before noted, and especi¬ 
ally m the numbers of sweet-scontod flowering plants which every where 
abound! 


llKVl’NUE. 

From what has been previously stated, it will be seen that neither 
tax on the land, its produce, capitation, nor in fact levy of any descrip¬ 
tion, constituting a Revenue for Governmental purposes, exists in the 
country ; so that all collections,, of this nature arise from the passage 
of traders through the country to the Southward, and this, as affects 
the Western portion, to which these remarks more particularly refer, 
has hitherto been very precarious, owing to the frequency of attacks, 
and the arbitrary exactions by each potty Chief upon those traders who 
have essayed the passage. And although an apparent willingness to 
conform to a more ordeily line of conduct has been evinced by those 
individuals, in the absence of all controlling power to serve as a check 
on their predatory habits, some considerable time must elapse to test 
the sincerity of those professions, ere any large addition to the course 
of trade through the country is attained. 
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From the old Chief and his 1 learnt that an amount of almut 
1,000 Ticals of silver was annually collected from the traders, and that 
sum, with presents of articles of trilling value to the extent of 550 
Ticals, formed the whole of the receipts by the Chief “Kyay-h’po-Gyee." 
That deceived by the inferior Chief's could*not he estimated. 

The usual charge upon a bullock-load of merchandise is from twelvfe 
annas to one rupee ; but no charge is made upon traders who come 
seeking for investments in the country, from whom presents are 
received in lieu of the established rate. 

The Burman Superintendent of the East division of the country 
informed rne, that the trading road through the Western portion was 
known to he very greatly superior to that qf his line of route, hut that 
the fears of the Shan trailers with Shwav-Oyeen and Maulmoiu were 
too strong to allow of them taking that litre, nor would they attempt 
it without a convoy sent hy the Chiefs for the purposes of ensuring their 
security during the passage to the Salween lviver. 

CII All ACT tilt Of To 10 “ K \ YAS.” 

It is with dillidence that I offer the few brief remarks which follow 
on the characters of the “ Kaya” race, for tho reason that, being first 
impressions, without tho experionco of a psolonged acquaintance to 
establish their correctness, they are prone to error. 

As a purely agricultural people, without die nomadic habits of their 
type, it would seem strange that some slight, degree of civilization, 
inculcating the higher virtues of humanity, has not obtained in their 
several relations; but l have shown* .when noticing their religion, that, 
all the qualities which distinguish man from the brute are subject to a 
crushing and abject superstition, that effectually bars out all the superior 
conditions accompanying civilization. In their homes a degree of dis¬ 
gusting filth prevails, approaching that of tho lowest habits of savage 
nature. These houses in fact would appear to ho a “ rendezvous" for 
every living animal they possess—pigs, buffaloes, and black cattle, all 
herd promiscuously together, under and around, while the poultry and 
dogs mingle unmolested with the inhabitants within the house. Clean¬ 
liness, either of person or premises, is not regarded, and the stench 
which arises from the accumulated exuviae of both man and brute is 
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sickening in tiie extreme. Water rar&y touches the surface of their 
bodies by their own voluntary intention, and as rarely in, its pure state 
passes into them. 

The interchange of mutual acts of kindness would appear to be foreign 
to their nature : help in distress is only afforded at times, which involve 
(She loss of liberty on the part of the recipient, should he fail to restore, 
with a heavy interest, the assistance he received ; and to this unsocial 
practice must be attributed the large proportion of slaves which, to the 
extent of one-third, form a part of the population. Suspicion usurps the 
place of charity, and honesty is a questionable virtue with them. Deceit, 
backed by the most glaring mendacity, would appear to be an accomplish¬ 
ment they, in common with most Asiatic races, affect to an eminent 
degree. Unless under the influence of intoxication, I do not think that 
they are a passionate race ; impulsive without reflection they certainly 
are, but they are for that reason less apathetic and more energetic in 
character than either the Burmese or other Karen tribes. 

Such are the traits of character which I have witnessed during my 
short residence amongst them. One pleasing feature still remains, 
however, to ho noticed, which is the affection shown by the husband 
to bis wife and children, but especially to the latter. Where this 
,exists, there is ample room for hope, that the nature of the individual 
is not so debased as to be beyond the power of amelioration, and that 
the inculcation of the moral principles of civilization will have the same 
good effect of elevating hinfin the social scale of the human race, which 
it has had on myriads still more barbarous than the “ Kayas.” 

CAPABILITIES OF TIIE COUNTRY. 

From what has been stated in the foregoing remarks, when noticing 
the climate, it will be admitted that tiie country possesses all the essen¬ 
tials for a “ Sanatarium,” so greatly desiderated for the restoration to 
health of the European members of the Force stationed in Burmah, to 
avoid the necessity for seeking it “ outre-mer," at the large expense both 
to the Government and the individual which such a measure entails. 
With a range of the Thermometer rarely below 50° or above 70° during 
the coldest portion of the year, and, so far as I have been able to ascer¬ 
tain, only a slight accession to the temperature during the rainy season— 



a clear atmosphere, with sullieieu* jnoisture throughout to keep the sur¬ 
face in constant verdure, but not in excess—the absence of alFmalaria— 
and amongst scenery of the most picturesque beauty, in which the wild 
raspberry and flowering creepers of delicious odour indigenous to the 
soil, eftid where the hare, partridge, and 'pheasant rear their young on 
the hill sides—the invalid could here find a speedy means of restoration 
to health impaired by the hot and humid climate of the Sitaug Valleys. 

But any remarks on this subject must necessarily apply to a remote 
future, so long as the present means of access to the country aro of a 
nature impracticable, unless under circumstances of toil and exposure of 
no ordinary kind. The distance by the Perambulator along the road 
forming my routo from Toungoo Was barely 85 miles, but on the West¬ 
ern side of the Central ranges, the road having been cut directly across 
the summits, involved a variation of altitude of several thousand feet 
each day, which might have been avoided by scarp.vl lines found the 
flanks at a lower medium of altitude, and I have little doubt but that a 
careful survey would result in forming a line of easy gradients on both 
sides, to afford a means of access to all but wheel carriages; hut the 
expense involved would necessarily he large. 

Next in importance to the restoration of health is that of its preser¬ 
vation and sustenance, ami in this respect l may fearlessly hazard the 
opinion, that the whole country of “ Karen Nee.’j witli its plains of 2,500 to 
2,800 feet, and higher uplands of 3,500 to 3,80 feet. in altitude, possesses 
advantages in tins respect not surpassed by ai.<y Territory of British India 
South of the Himalaya. I have elsewhere noticed the fine condition of 
the cattle and their abundance, and, equally with the flocks of goats, 
sheep would hero thrive uncurcd for ; 'yul potatoes, wheat, gram, and all 
the cereals and vegetables of useful ecouomy find in this region a soil 
and climate extremely favorable to their culture. The country in our 
occupation would herein form the Depot from which to draw supplies 
for the whole Military Force employed in Pegu. 

And in pursuance of that duty inculcated by Divine precept, that all 
the human race may enjoy the blessings of the enlightenment of a pure 
faith, the country of “ Karen Nee,” with its numerous population, at 
present steeped in the lowest depths of ignorance and barbarous super¬ 
stition, presents a field of operation which, on the point of humanity 
alone, claims our warmest sympathies and best agency to improve. 
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It may not be deemed irrelevant, jf°I here refer to a subject which 
has of late attracted the attention of both our own and the Dutch Go- 
ve'mment in India. I allude to the propagation of Cinchona in the 
Islands of Java, and the proposals for its introduction into India. 
Referring to past experience!, the memory brings vividly befofe me 
fccenes of beauty both in that Island and in the lower plateau of Peru, 
so greatly resembling the higher lands of “Karen Nee,” both as regards 
climate and scenery, that I cannot refrain from the expression of my 
conviction, that the Cinchoi^i would in “Karen Nee” thrive to perfection, 
and prove ultimately a source of incalculable advantage to our Indian 
Empire. 

The foregoing remarks, .with reference to the nature of the road to 
“ Karen Nee,” having been written previous to my return by a road 
further to the South of the one of my outward route, I am now enabled 
to amend those remarks by stating, that the former is far more practi¬ 
cable, less difficult from following the direction of the spurs on the 
Eastern side of the Central ranges, with a maximum altitude over the 
passes under 5,000 feet; and possessing other advantages over the 
latter, which render it adapted to become the highway of traffic and 
communication between “ Karen Nee” and Toungoo. 


TKADE. 


The trade of “ Karen Nt*e,” as at present obtains, is confined to the 
periodical visits of Slums from the Northward, and traders in timber from 
the Tenassoiim Provinces. With the former a barter trade is etYicted ; 
the interchange of commodities consisting, on the part of the Slums, of 
articles of domestic- use, such as iron dims, pans, spears, hoes, and 
plough-shares, with coarse articles of cotton fabric, padded jackets, 
short-drawers, ornamented bags, and a large supply of red and white 
beads, which, to the extent of six to eight pounds in weight, forms a por¬ 
tion of the female attire. These articles are exchanged for Slick Luc, 
which, as shown in the remarks on the natural productions of the 
country, is extensively propagated, and of larger productions. On the 
return of the Shan traders with their investments from the Coast, of 
salt, “ nga-pee,’’ dried and salt-fish, piece goods, iron muskets, and 
coarse powder—these articles are disposed of for silver, or grain, es 
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advances for Stick l.ac deliverable on the following season's trading expe¬ 
dition Southward. 

Any thing approaching a correct estimate of the value of this trade 
by the Shans it would be impossible to attain, but by taking the number 
of loaded bullocks as “ data,” which pass through the country (East 
and West is implied) annually, we shall have a crude estimate of the. 
value involved. Thus reports vary from 8,000 to 10,000 bullock-loads of 
merchandise as forming the extent of the annual traffic. Assuming the 
lower item to be the average, with a value of Rupees 160 for the load, 
including Import and Export, the result shows a total value of Rupees 
12,80,000, or nearly thirteen lakhs of Rupees. 

With the Burmese from the sea-coast, who trade in timber only, 
merchandise forms no portion of their investments for barter. Three 
Ticals' 'per lop is the ususal rate paid to the cutters of the timber, and 
as this is paid upon all logs, irrespective of size, the C'-jisequenf** is the 
wholesale destruction of the timber within easy access to the water, of 
which I had ample evidence on my route along the course of the 
“ Poung Lonng,” in which stream many thousands of line young trees, 
green and of too small a size to be of value for conversion into spars, 
wore being rafted by the Shans employed by tin; Burmese traders. 
With this timber of inferior size, however, there was much fine wood of 
valuable proportions ; and taking the production of this stream and its 
numerous feeders as a criterion from which to draw an estimate of the 
annual value of the timber trade of “ Karen ^ee,” it will not be much 
below three lakhs of Rupees. 

The Chinese traders from Yunam, who in large numbers visit 
Zimmay and the Shan States to the Eastward of the Salween annually, 
occasionally made a detour to <! Karen $ee” in former years ; but this, 
owing to the jealousy of the Yoons, or Siamese Shans, has been pre¬ 
vented of late years, and the Chinese trade confined exclusively to the 
States of Zimmay, Laboung, and Lagoung, which are tributary to the 
Siamese Government. 

There are many considerations that induce a well-grounded opinion 
of the eminent capacity of the country of the Red Karens to form an 
emporium of trade of the first importance. Surrounded on all sides 
by nations whose commercial enterprise forms the prominent feature 
of their character, to whom, neither mighty ranges of mountains, nor 

if 
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rushing streams, oppose an insuperabjptbarrier to the progress of trade 
and its attendant process of civilization, possessing within itself a 
nfimerous and comparatively wealthy population, eager to a degree to 
possess the products of our manufacture, and favored by nature iu 
position and climate propitious to the development of many ^.luable 
•(resources which it embraces. Under our rule, and guided by our 
institutions, the period would not be far distant when our influence 
would be extended through regions hitherto closed against our 
knowledge and enterprise, and nowhere would it be more appreciated 
than on the North-eastern confines of the mighty Chinese Empire. 

SLAV HR Y. 

In estimating the amount of population of the country, I have stated 
that absent one-third of the inhabitants are slaves, on which subject I 
deem it necessary to offer a few remarks in explanation. 

The chief cause of this large amount, of slavery—a term by the way 
only partially expressing the condition of the subject—lies in the preva¬ 
lence of indebtedness throughout the community. Incurred originally 
by the heads of families to meet some casual expenditure attending their 
superstitious ceremonies, the debt, increased by an exorbitant interest, 
has been unliquidated jit the period of the death of the borrower, and 
in such eases, where no' effects are available for re-payment in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of .the agreement, one or more members of the 
family have become bond slaves, and, unable to meet the payment from 
their own resources, have become permanently the property of the 
lender, and although bound to assist in the cultivation of their master’s 
lands, and perform other duties of a domestic nature, they are not debar-' 
red from other pursuits from which to derive a means of eventual eman¬ 
cipation ; but this is of rare occurrence, and the state of debtor-slavery 
has thus become an integral portion of their communities. 

The other by far more iniquitous and remorseless state of slavery in 
its worst features, which prevails with this race, has its existence in their 
kidnapping propensities, no one single individual of which but is 
ready on all occasions to avail himself of the opportunity to seize the 
person of any of the tribes that occupy the countries in their vicinity: 
thus in many of the villages are seen Shans, Yaings of the Karen tribes, 
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“ Yangalaa,” “ Padoungs,” and “ Leflhtas" of the North-western mountain 
ranges, all doomed to a hopeless state of slavery, into which, priced like 
beasts of burden, they are sold to the Yoons or Zimmay Shans to the 
number of from 2,000 to 3,000 annually. 

An instance of the wholesale seizure of villages of Shans occurred a 
few days previous to my departure from the country. A large body of 
Red Karens of the Eastern division made a dour upon several villages 
of Shans situated in the border of “ Karen Nee" iu the District of 
“ Eenlay Yua," and carried off the whole »f the population, to the 
number of 360 souks, who were seen collected at one of the frontier 
“ Kareu Nee” villages by a Shan trader, who passed through the place and 
gave me the particulars of the outrage. These poor wretches, thus torn 
from their homes, would be separated from eacli other as members of a 
family, would be driven like cattle across the Salween, and sold to the 
“ Yoons," to be by them ro-sold to the “ Siamese,” and eventually end 
their career the slaves of a nation of slaves, no worse or more pitiable 
condition than which can possibly be imagined. 

(Signed) E. O’RILEY, 

Deputy Commissioner. 











JUBBULPORE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 


From 


To 


No. 13 of 1857. 

Major J. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendevt*of Operations for the 
Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity, 

G. F. ED MONSTONE, EsquuSe, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign, Depart nt7;it, 

Fort Wii.mam. 


Dated Jubbulpore, the 2C)lh February 1857. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward, for submission to the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor General of India in Council, Abstract Annual 
Accounts of the Jubbulpore School of Industry for 1856, which I trust 
will be considered satisfactory. 

2. The demand for the manufactures of the Institution continues to 
increase, and during the past year the powers of the workmen have been 
severely taxed to keep pace with it. 

3. Appendix No. 2* shows the number and nature of the articles 
manufactured and disposed of during the period under review, and the 
Accounts exhibit a net profit of Rupees 13,552-9-9! on the transaction 
of the year. 

4. The rapid increase of business has demanded a corresponding 
increase of accommodation, and new work-shops are now in course of 
erection, at an estimated cost of Rupees 5,000. 

5. The Overseer speaks most favorably of the conduct of the approvers 
and their sons employed in the Factory, and the reports received by 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces of the conduct of those 
of the latter class employed in the Police of Districts, have been so very 
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favorable, that the Hon’ble the Lieutepnt-Governor'has directed the 
experiment to be extended. 

fi. Fifteen more of the young men educated in the Schools of the 
Institution have accordingly been selected and dispatched to the Stations 
indicated; but candidates for employment as Burkundaz are no longer 
numerous among them, and the number was fouud with difficulty. 

7. The rising generation has become so perfectly aware of the benefits 
of Education, that the boys working at looms and other occupations from 
6 A. M. to 5 p. M., petitioned, some months ago, to have a Night School 
established in the Lines, and' now regularly attend to the number of 120 
from 7 to 9 o’clock, to learn to read and write Hindee and Oordoo. 

8. The smaller boys, not yet employed in the Factory, attend a Day 
School from 9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 4 P. SC Forty little girls attend 
to learn reading, writing, and knittiug. 

9. It_would be difficult, I believe, to find a Jubbulpore Factory boy, 
above eight years old, unable to read and write Hindee tolerably well : 
many of them, from their general intelligence and quickness at accounts, 
have fouuil employment as Lallas, and one boy (the son of a notorious 
Budlmk Daeoit leader) who is employed in the Revenue Surveyor’s 
Office at Jubbulpore, has attracted the favorable notice of Captain Van- 
ronen by his peculiar talent for the higher branches of Mathematics. 

. 10. Regarding the Experimental School of Industry established at 
Lahore, Captain Lawrence, Extra Assistant General Superintendent, 
reports most favorably:— 

“The School was opened in December 1855, when the approvers (all 
“natives of the Punjnnb and of the ‘ Muzzubee’ and ‘Choora' classes) 

“ were set to work to learn the manufacture ot Dosootee Cloth, Table 
“ Liuen, and Towels, of a similar description to those made at Jubbulpore. 

“ These men, none of whom had previously learnt any trade, expressed 
“no reluctance to work: on the contrary, they readily took to the differ- 
“ ent. tasks assigned them, and under the careful tuition of skilful work- 
“ men sent up from Jubbulpore and Meerut, they have rapidly acquired 
“ considerable skill in the different manufactures. 

“ The old approvers not only worked willingly themselves, but were 
“anxious their sons should learn useful trades. The greater number of 
“ the boys were, however, too young to do much, and for the first six 
“ months, they merely attended a Reading Class morning and evening, 
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“.iiid watched fln-ir fathers at*v*ork during the dnv. Thev are all 
■ “now employed in different manufactunvi ami continue to attend a 
“ Heading Class. 

“ The approvers' wives were at first very reluctant to work, hut their 
“ dislik# to he employed has gradually Boon overcome, and all are 
“ now engaged in spinning cotton into thread. 

“ 1 u accordance with the wish of the Judicial Commissioner, the nianu- 
“ factum of Tents was commenced on in the month of duly Iasi, under 
“tin; superintendence of a few experienced^ workmen limn the duh- 
“ bill pore School. The number of Tents which have as yet been made 
“ is necessarily small ; hut those which have been turned out. are much 
“approved of. All the materials,* with the .exception of the greater 
“ portion of the cloth required for the Tents, are made up in the School, 
“ and are of excellent quality. The number of men available is not 
“ sufficient to manufacture the quantity of cloth required. 

“ It could not, have been anticipated, that any considerable quantity of 
“ goods would be manufactured during the first year subsequent io the 
“ formation of the School. For it must he remembered, as above-men 
“ tioneil, that the approvers were, new to work of any description, and 
“ much time was necessarily taken up in teaching them the different 
“trades. [Tudor these circumstances, I trust that t.ho result of their 
“ labors will ho considered satisfactory. # 

“ The following articles have bccu manulaetu red (luring the year:- 

“ Tents of different sizes .*. *) 

“ Table Cloths ditto . ‘21 

“ Woollen Carpets ditto. .‘1 

“ Kidderminster Carpeting, yards...,. 11)7 

“ iSutrunjoes, ditto. 1-" 

“ Towels and Napkins, dozen . f< I j 

“ The kudo Value of these articles amounts to Co.’s Its. 2.102-1-2 
“ Out of which has been paid for raw materials „ \ ->-!<) 

“ And to hired work-men. „ 120 2 !) 

“ Approvers and their sons. „ 12-13 0 

“ Leaving a balance in favor of the Institution of „ M.jfi 8-8 

“ The demand for the manufactures of the; School has not been 
“ so considerable ns might have been expected ; but it is some fitne 
“before the establishment of an Institution of this description becomes 


i 
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“ sufficiently known to gain the confidence of the public. Connected as 
“ it is, however, with-an Institution of such excellence as that at Jub-- 
“ bulpore, the manufactures from which are so highly appreciated, and 
“ in such extensive demand, I confidently expect that the produce of the 
“ School at Lahore will be at all times readily disposed of, flotwith- 
' “ standing tho disadvantages which it labors under from the competi- 
“ tion of a large Jail at Lahore itself and at the neighboring Stations.” 

11. Tho thirty-one sons of Thug approvers located at Meerut in 1850 
arc now working independent of Government advances, or of any 
assistance beyond that of the pay of an Overseer to write their letters, 
keep their accounts, &c. 

12. They arc rapidly liquidating the debt due to Government for 
advances made when tho Establishment was first formed, and in another 
twelve months, will be above the world, with a Factory and Machinery 
of their own, and in a position to remunerate an Overseer of their 
own appointing. 

13. Ms. Williams, the Overseer of tho Jubbulpore School, continues 
to perform his duties with exemplary zeal and industry. 

'14. His commission during the year has averaged Rupees 431 per 
mensem, and I have no longer any dread of his being induced to leave 
the Institution for any better remunerated appointment; hut the absence 
of an Assistant, who couvri take his place in the event of his being driven 
from his post by sickness, or by the occurrence of any unforeseen con¬ 
tingency, makes me anxious for the interests of the Institution, and I 
beg to solicit authority to apply to the Military Authorities for the 
services of an intelligent Non-Commissioned Officer, who, while retain¬ 
ing his position in the Army, with claim to pension, &c., may receive 
Staff Pay from the Institution, to be regulated in amount by his effi¬ 
ciency and conduct. 

I have the honor to he, Ac., 

(Signed) J. SLEEMaN, 

General Superintendent of Operations for the 
Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity. 

Jubbulpore; 

General Superintendent’s Office, 

The 26th February 1857. 
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APPKSDIX No. 2. 


Number and Description of Articles manufactured in the Jubbulpore 
School of Industrg during Ike Year 1S50. 

401 Tents of sizes. 

HO I } Yards Brussels Carpeting. 

901 Yards Scoteli Carpeting. 

4,5Yards Kidderminster Carpeting, of*\vliieli 1.190 yards sold, the 
remaining 3,903’ yards were used up as*Carpeting for Tents. 
350 Pieces Table Cloths of different sues. 

212 Dozen Table Napkins. 

1 la Dozen Bathing and Wash-hand Towels. 

15 Pieces Plaid. 

09 Pieces Cotton Dorse Clothing. 

9 Pieces Woollen llorsc ditto. 

(Signed) J. ShKKMAN, 

General Superintendent of Operations for the 

Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoihg. 
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AKIiKSTKD AND l)!.Si>».5 = 

OFFICERS OR THE THUddK, 


M ! 1ST A, L 8 

<>: iiV 

■I DEPARTMENT 


DUBING 1856 



STATEMENT 

SHOWING THE, 

NUMBER OF CRIMINALS 


ARRESTED AND DISPOSED OF BY 


OFFICERS OF THE THUGGEE 


DEPARTMENT 


DURING 185C. 


Fkom 


No. 2!) of 1857. 


Major. J. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent of Operations for the 

Suppression of Thuggee' and •Dacoily, 
To 

0. F. EDM ON STONE, Esquiiik, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

Four Wn.i.i am. 

Dated Jabbulpore, the 20 lit, March 1857. 

Silt, 

I HAVE the honor to forward, for submission to the Right 
Hoi. hlo tho Governor General of India in Council, Tabular Statements* 
showing the number of professional criminals apprehended and disposed 
of by the Officers of the Department during the year 1856, and the 
number of each class still remaining at large on the Continent of India, 
against whom sufficient information has been recorded to warrant their 
arrest. 

2. Forty-five Phausigar Thugs, fourteen Dhatoorcca Thugs, and twen- 

Estahliahments »t I*- ty-six Professional Dacoits, have been arrested by 

hore how employed. the Establishments in the Punjaub during the year. 

3. No cases of Thug, Murder, or of Dacoity, by the Professional 
Dacoits of the Punjaub, wore reported to have occurred within tho Pro¬ 
vince during the period under review. 


* Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


K 
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4. Strict search has been made foe Organized Gangs of Poisoners, who 

, No trace! of organized wcrc su PP ose(1 to cxist in tlie Mooltau and Goozce- 

Giuiks of Poisoners ilis- rat Districts, but no trace of sncli gangs has been 
covered in the Punjnub. . . 

discovered, and the local Authorities are, I believe, 
now satisfied, that the cases of murder by poison occurring in the Punjaub 
are perpetrated by desultory offenders, who, as in the old Provinces, 
infest the great highways and depredate independently of each other. 

5. Lieutenant E. D. R. Ross officiated for Captain Lawrence, Extra 
Assistant General Superintendent, from 18t'n April to 7th November 
1856, and conducted the duties of the Office very satisfactorily. 

6. The Establishments under Captain Chamberlain, Assistant General 


local Authorities in tlio 
Gwalior Territory fre¬ 
quently tliwarl arrange¬ 
ments for tlic arrest of 
criminals. 


The Establishments at Superintendent'at Eta wall, have been actively en- 
Ktawaii bow em])loyctl. gngctl in efforts to break up the Bhudoureea Dacoit 
Gangs, which have boon for many years located on both hanks of the Chiini- 
bul River, and ill the District of Kunawur, in the Gwalior Territory; and 
this very desirable consummation has, I am happy to say, been in a great 
Nino of tic Blndon- measure effected by the arrest of sixty-two criminals, 
reen Gueoita admitted us and among them many leaders of note and inffu- 
ain"overs. ence, some of whom have been admitted approvers. 

7. The Gwalior Durbar have evinced every disposition to assist Cap¬ 
tain Chamberlain, by furnishing him with Per. 
w,umalis on the local Authorities; but the petty 
Officials are generally interested in protecting the 
leaders of Dacoit Gangs, who pay liberally for 

impunity, and Captain Chamberlain has found that, while pretending 
to assist, they in most instances thwarted his arrangements. 

8. The most notorious leader' of Bhudoureea Dacoits, Prctum Singh, 
lias up to this time managed to evade capture. 

y, He lias a great many friends and connexions among the land- 
Zcmiiulars in Etawnh holders in Etawah and Alynpooree, who notori- 

ami ii» iipooicc proievt 0 uslv conceal and shelter him when pursuit grows 
DucoU loaders from ur- J r o 

rest. warm in the Gwalior Territory, and yet manage 

it so cleverly as to avoid conviction. 

10. If this man were arrested, I should have no fear of a reorganiza- 
Pieium singli, the only tiou of the Bhudoureea Dacoit Gangs, as lie is 
iuitiieiitial lcatjerof liliu- the oul y leader still at largo, iu whose inlluence 

bilge. and skill the uon-scattcied members have unli¬ 

mited confidence. 
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] I. The most strenuous efforts have been made for Prelum’s capture, 
ami as these will be sustained, I hope soon In be able to report his 
apprehension. 

12. The Dacoity Statements for 18;»5-5G show that the opera)ions 

*. r ,, ... against the Daeoits* along the Gwalior frontier 

Tin' mine of Dncoily 3 

nliimsi entirely suppress- have hail the client of almost entirely suppressing' 

eil in the Denali. . , , 

the crime ot JJacoity in those Districts most 

exposed to attack. , 

lib In the conterminous Districts of E^twali and Mynpooreo, no 

Information regarding C:lSellaS 0CCnrred d » rin S 1855-oG, aild 

the Bliii'hmreen Uncuit the information recorded regarding the Bhudon- 

Onugs complete. . , 

reea Gangs* is now so # extensive ami complete, 
that the operations of another year will suffice to make this suppression 


permanent. 

11 . Captain Chamberlain was in charge of the Etawalf Office through¬ 
out the year. 

1-5. The Establishments under the Extra Assistant at Agra Jiave been 

Tlie Ksiiihli<hmcnN at exclusively employed in the pursuit of the Meo- 

■A- r; ‘ ho.v employed. nah Daeoits of Ulwur and liajpoolana, and con¬ 

sidering the very limited means at bis disposal, and the difficult nature 
of the duty, I consider Major Williams’s success lias been considerable. 

1G. Of sixty-six Meenalis convicted and sentenced, several approvers 

„ have been made, and the information recorded 

liuvn teen admitted as will enable the Department to pursue to convic- 

a,1 " 0 ' L " tion some sixty or seventy of their accomplices, 

still at large. 

3 • 4 

17. Members of the Meenali class are/mind all over Rajpootana, in 

the Ulwur Rajah's Territory, and in that of Bhurtpore. 

18. Fortunately for society, .all Meenalis arc not Daeoits; hut they 
have all an unusually strong feeling of clanship, 
and never fail to sympathise witli and support, by 
every means in their power, any members of the 
class how are pursued for offences against the Law. 
added to the absence of all zealous co-operation on 
the part of native officials in independent States, 
make the pursuit and arrest of Meenali Daeoits a 
most difficult duty, requiring the greatest tact and 


Arrest nf Mofiimli Da- 
coifs rendered very iliUi- 
cuH hv the strong feeling 
of clanship common to 
tlie whole trilm. 


19. 


This feeling, 


Want of zealous co¬ 
operation on tlie part of 
native officials in inde¬ 
pendent States. 
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perseverance on the part of the Police 'Agents engaged in it, and suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for the limited success attained. 

20. From information obtained by Major Williams, it appears that 

„ , „ . • the famine of 1833 first induced the Meenahs to 

Mecnah Dncoity first . „ 

induced by the famine of follow Dacoity as a profession, and the great suc¬ 
cess of two gangs, under Girdharce and Maneea 
Jemadars,' who depredated, at that period, in our Provinces, with great 
impunity, has served to perpetuate their taste for plunder. 

21. The rank of Jemadar is hot hereditary among them, as it was 
Among the Meenahs, among the Budhuk class: their leaders are chosen 

an'iong'tho B'udh'ukY’and from am< > D g thos€ who have displayed most enter- 
Tiiugs. „ prize and courage on former expeditions, and no 

leaders so selected find .the smallest difficulty in filling their ranks with 
eager followers, whenever an expedition is proposed. 

22. The Meenahs have no exclusive language like the Thugs, the 
Meenahs have no ex- Budhuks, and some others of the criminal classes ; 

worship mid but they resemble the former in their worship of 

respect omens. “ Davce” (the Goddess of Destruction) and in their 

respect for omens, without taking which they never proceed on an expe¬ 
dition. 

23. Members of the class are very generally employed as Chowkee- 

drrs throughout Raipootana and the Ulwur Terri- 
Native system of fin- ■> ... 

ing Chowkeedars encon- tory, and the system which obtains in those, ui 

i.igcs Dacoity. common with most Native States, of fining the 

Chowkeedar of a village in which a robbery takes place, in the full 

amount of the property lost, obliges the party so fined to resort to 

Dacoity for means to meet the demand. 

24 Iu narrating the events of their life of crime, they frequently 

say, we undertook such an expedition to find means to meet a demand 

made upon us in consequence of a robbery which occurred in such and 

such a village, of which a relative of ours was the Chowkeedar. 

25. This system, so evidently calculated to encourage crime, is a 

favorite one among native rulers, as it relieves them 

Fining Cliowkeednrs a .. ■ , . , 

very favorite system iu irom the trouble of investigation and tumishes 

Nntivo States. the means of reimbursing the plundered party, 

if the subject of a Government powerful enough to demand it, without 

expense to the State. 
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26. Major Williams is of opiffien, that the Meenahs might readily be 
reclaimed by judicious management and •extensive employment in the 
Police of Districts ; but my own experience loads me to a very different, 
conclusion. 

27. * I consider them to be a race essentially criminial, and of a nature 
Mocimti character to ° ^ 30 au( l treacherous to bo trusted with any 

(aide amt treacherous. employment which would remove them from 
strict and constant supervision. 

28. Nothing but a conviction orf the extreme probability of detection, 
and of the certainty of very severe punishment following it, will, in my 
opinion, deter Meenahs from violent crime, and the operations now in 
progress against them are best calculated tojoffeet this object. 

29. Major Williams, Extra Assistant General Superintendent, was 
in charge of the Agra Office throughout the year. 

80. The Establishments at Lucknow have been engaged Throughout 

the year in a search for the fugitive Phansigar and 
Lucknow Office Esta- , , ml , , ” 

Mi.shmciits how cm- Dhatooreea Thugs, supposed to be still at large in 

1 ' 1 '* vid ' Oudh, and in carrying out a system of Patrols on tho 

great thoroughfares, which has the effect of deterring the Budlmks, who 

still haunt the Turaee, from leaving its fastnesses for the purpose of plunder. 

31. Several murders by poison have occurred in tho Province during 

the year ; but nothing ^has transpired to connect 

poiIjTin°Oiffih r co. , Jl m , it y - the few professional poisoners still at large with 

ted by offenders unknown these cases, which appt*w to he the work of desul- 
to the present approvers. 11 

tory offenders unknown to the approvers. 


32. Captain Wes to if was iu charge of the Lucknow Office through¬ 
out the year. • 

33. The Establishments at Jubbulpore, Nagpore, and Indore, have 

been chiefly engaged in the pursuit of tho Goar 
The Establishments at , ° ° . 

J ubi>ulpore,Nugporo, mid and Mooltauee liunjarahs, the only classes ot pro- 

ludoie how employed. fessional Dacoits which have lately been actively 
engaged in Southern India. 

34 These Bunjarahs are ostensibly engaged in carrying com from 


Bunjarahs ostensibly 
employed iu carrying 
corn and salt. 


the interior of the Saugor and Nerbudda Provin¬ 
ces to the Coast, and salt from the Coast to the 
interior; but never fail to avail themselves of the 


opportunities their wandering life affords for tho practice of Dacoity. 
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35. Conceiving that the depredations of these classes might at once 

ho checked and eventually suppressed, by a ays 

«Us S «.Mi f 'I'i'A’.'i.Vof 1 h<M iltom of escorts supplied from the Police of Districts, 

furuisiiiil ii» tii« lnwil ] furnished the Resident at Hyderabad, and the 
Aui.iioiiiips. t J 

Commissioners at Nagpore and in the Saugfir ami 

Nerbudda Territories, in May last, with a list of thirty-six of the principal 

Bunjarah Taudahs (or Camps), au<l a Table showing the routes usually 

adopted by them in their progress through the country, and the sites of 

their encampments during tl\e monsoort. 

30. I at the same time suggested arrangements by which 

every Tandah. might be kept under the sur- 

Arrangements for tlio 

escort of Tanditim sug- veillapce of the Police from the tune it entered 
B ‘“ cd ' North Berar, till it again crossed that frontier 

ou its way to the Coast. 

37. These arrangements have been generally adopted, and their effect 
has already been felt in the almost total cessation of Dacoities in the 
Saugor and Jferbudda Territories since that period. 

38. The thirty-six Tandahs here alluded to have about 6,000 men at¬ 

tached to them, and of this number only 487 are de- 
t« thc fi Su"!™o.iH C 4S7 nouuced and registered Dacoits ; but as every new 

are at jiirsout known to approver names fresh men as his accomplices, we 
bo Uucoito. 11 ‘ 

must, conclude that there are hundreds of Dacoits 

among them yet unknown to us. 

39. While the Eerar Province and the Nagpore Territory remained 
under native rule, it was impossible to arrange any combined plan of 
operations by which we could hope to suppress’ thoroughly this formi¬ 
dable system of depredation ; and,though the arrests and convictions 
were numerous, the system remained unshaken. 

40. But now that these Provinces have come under British manage¬ 
ment, and a regular system of Police has been established, the great 
difficulties will vanish before well-sustained efforts, and in a few years a 
very great evil will, I hope, be completely eradicated. 

41. The work in the Hyderabad Office has been greatly reduced since 


Reform among tlio 
f’aiili'i's, Tliakoonkars, 
mui Koolhatees. 


the cession of Eerar from the “ Paidees,” “ Tha- 
koonkars,” and “ Koolhatees” having in a great 
degree renounced their predatory habits and taken 


to tillage and other honest occupations. 
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42. This happy change has-been induced by the judicious measures 

adopted towards these rude tribes by the Deputy 
Judicious treatment of . . . . . . ' 

these, nule tril.es l.v tin; Commissioners in charge ot Districts in JJerar, who 

iMHewr Lol " miss,0 " trs have employed them extensively in the llttral 
• Police, and improved their self-respect by restor¬ 

ing them to their village rights, of which, under the Native Government, 
they had been deprived. 

4Jj. The Establishments at l’elgaum in the Dekhnn have been exclu¬ 
sively employed in the pursuit of Kaikttree Dacoits ; 

lli>lgiiiiin Dili on K»ta- 1 ■' • 1 

hiishmouts how cui|.loy- but arrests have not been numerous, owing to the 
‘ general alarm excited aimJlig the trihe by the 

snecessful pursuit of former yea*s, and the consequent flight of the de¬ 
nounced members from their usual haunts to other parts of the country, 
where they are, with extreme difficulty, traced and apprehended. 

-it. A system of registration, similar to that applied to thB Aluzubbee 
System Of registration class in the Pimjftub, has been projected for. this 
projected. rude tribe within the last year, which will, when 

completed, enable Police Officers io cheek their wandering propensities, 
aud thus assist the efforts now making to iuduco the Kuikarecs to settle 
down to habits of industry. 

4-5. Captain llervey proceeded to England on Eurlough in April I.S.iii, 
aud Captain Dickson, of the .Bombay Army, deviated for him throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. SLEEMAN, 

General Super'mtenilml of Operations for the 

Suppression of Thiujyce and Boeoily. 

JoiututroRE; 

General Superintendent's Office, 

The 28f/t March 1857. 



TABULAR STATEMENT showing the number and description of Criminals apprehended and disposed 

of by each Officer of the Department during the Year 1856. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OP 

CRIMINALS. 

Thug Phansigar. 

Etawah Office .. 

Lahore ditto .. 

Total . 

Thug Dhatoonea. 

Agra Office ... 

Etawah ditto . 

Jubbulpore ditto . 

Lucknow ditto . 

Lahore ditto . 

Total . 










































Agra Office . 
Belgaum ditto 
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General Superintendent of Operation* for (he 
Suppi iJik-n of ThujO‘x and Dacoity. 

















Number. 
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No.«i 

STATEMENT showing the number of Thugs arrested during the 
Year 1S5G by the Officers of the Thuggee Department, and the 
number stilt remaining >a t large on the Continent of India. 


Class ov Criminals. 
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Punjabue Phausigar 

531> 

0 

559 

45 

514 


Punjabcc Dkutooreoa 

0 

14 

14 

14 

0 

Desultory ollenders. 

Himloostanee Phansi- 
gar . 


0 

400 

I 

1 

899 

/V great many of these were 
men *»F advanced ago when they 
iirst# fled from justice in 1855, 
and a third of them may natu¬ 
rally bo suppoMid to have died 
ore this. 

Dkatoorcea. 


8 

46 

8 

38 

The remnants of a Colony of 
professional poisoners, who were 
found located iu several villages 
upon the Frontiers of Oudli anil 
the Allahabad Districts. 

. 

997 

22 

1,019 

68 

951 





(Signod) J. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent of Operations for the 

Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity. 

JuBmJU’uRE; 

General Superintendents Office, /• 

The 28 th March 1857. ) 
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5o. 

ST A TEM EXT showing the number of Dacoits arrested during the. 
Year 1S5(> \>g the Of ice is of the Deportment, and the, number still 
remaining at large on the Continent ,of India. 





Tin; mm..nils of l.his cliiss of 
Daroils, hy far tlm most forini- 
dahle wo li.no lui'i to deal with, 
tiro still srnticird through tlio 
Omlli tinil (iomickporn Tnraecs, 
ami along tlm hanks of tin; 
Chnmlxil. The inon oorii|iy 
tliomsolvos in shooting and snar¬ 
ing game, wliilo tlio woiiion ami 
cliihlrcn arc. soul into the. neigh¬ 
bouring villages to hog. They 
Ijave nol lici'ii known lo depre¬ 
cate in (»nr I’rovitices since I Ml a. 


These, three classes of Htinjaralt 
Ilaeoils are loeateil in Malwii, 
Uhopal, the South-east portion of 
the Nagporo Territories, and the 
Valley of Berar. Their oste.n- 
silile occupation is the carriage 
of salt and grain, and the wan¬ 
dering lile they lead affords 
ample opportunity for the exor¬ 
cise of their real profession, IJa- 
eoity. in their attacks liiey are 
armed with swords and blud¬ 
geons, and froiptently resort to 
torture for the discovery of hid¬ 
den property. 


Carried over ..1,107 
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>• o 

0) ££^2 

r* i* 1-i 



Brought forward .. ^1,107 I 25 1 1,192 28 1,164 


3 Kaikarees 


Kimjnifi and Sjuisccs 


Paiilees 

Thakoonknrs 


Koolhntees 


The Kaikarce Dacoits form 
omj of almiit twenty predatory 
classes iul'ostiii" Ike whole of 
tlio Dcklimi. They are osten¬ 
sibly hasket,-makers and musi¬ 
cians ; but their real profession 
is Burglary ami Daeoily. Tlieir 
usual arms are swords anti spears, 
mill tlieir attacks are generally 
atieuded with loss of life or severe 
wounding. 

Kmi jais and Sail sees, two pre¬ 
datory classes of Hindoos, arc 
found scattered all over India ; 
hat are particularly numerous in 
llalwa. They have no ostensible 
occupation, and indulge in Da- 
coity, Cattle-lifting, or 1’etty 
Theft, as opportunity offers. 

These three predatory classes 
of Hindoos infest the whole of 
the Nizam's Territory and part of 
feat of Nngpore. They arc ex¬ 
tremely numerons, but arc more 
addicted to Burglary and Petty 
Theft than to Daeoity, and rarely 
venture on the latter crime, hut 
in company with .Dacoits of 
more determined character, such 
as the Cltogriv and Goar liuu- 
ja rahs. 


Carried over 


77 2,200 
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Class of Criminals.! * ijr* ; 
! I t£<2 j-s" 


lllJltUlli s. 


! s> r 

1 K Z 


i ' ! I 

i IJioii'jlit forward .. I 2,12 3 77 1 2.J00 AS ! 2,112 I 


8 Kccrhuk.s 


The Kr ‘clinks arc a class of 
liudlniks, ,wlii> iuUihu flu* Mu- 
I rmijjT <*i‘ Turnee Ironi Pnorncea 
Ka.-tward loTiknlya. 'I'ln-y have 
in>l been known lo di po llute in 
our Provinces since is;,!). 


!• Hcrinhs 


Tin: Reriahs infest n ynru par! 
of Niuithcrii linlia anil the Lower 
Dual). They arc. ostensibly ropc.- 
makers, hut indult;c in Bucoily, 
Burglary, and I’mty Theft. 


10 Slannli 


31 Oojurs, &c. 


12 , Rliudunrcca 



5 a. f A pivdatnry class infesting 
KnudoMi. 

* The, Manglis resemble tlm Kni- 
kurecs ill character and habits ; 
but arc not so numerous. 


A class of Ifajpoots, named af¬ 
ter a small Province in (iwalior, 
ill which they principally reside. 
They are all agriculturists j lint 
a (treat many among them have 
adopted Pacoity as a profes¬ 
sion. 


Carried over 


12,331 168 2,499 88 2,411 
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,.T ...... 

i 

Class of Chi min at. ft. 
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13 Mccnali.. 

14 Mongernli. 
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Arrested during the year. 
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Remaiiks. 

V 

2.331 

lfiS 

2,499 

88 

2 411 


108 

# 

22 

130 

22 

* 

108 

A class of Hindoos found in 
Rajpootnna, Ulwur, and Dhurt- 
pore, where they arc extensively 
employed as Village Choivkee- 
dars. The Mceiiahs are essen¬ 
tially lawless, and indulge in 
Dacoity, Burglary, and 1’etly 
Theft, as opportunity oilers. 

98 

0 

98 

3 

95 

A very Intv class of* Hindoos, 
found thinly scattered over 
llhopal and IJhvur. 
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(Signed) J. SLUH.MAN, 

General Superintendent of Operations for the 

Suppression of Tluujtjec and Dacoity, 


JUBinrLPOHfc; J 

General Superintendent's Office, s 
The i'ilh March 1S57. J 
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SURVEY 


OF THE 

A N I) A M A N S. 


To 


The Most Noiu.k 

CHARLES MARQUIS (’URNWALLIS, K. 

liin'ct'iidi' (I'ani'i'iil. .tv;., in ('an iirif. 

My Loud, 

To a former Report,, wliieli 1 had the Inmor to lay before 
your Lordship, June. 1.9th 17'S9, with a, general Chart ami Plans of three 
Harbours, it is now necessary to add a seipiel ; hating completed the 
circuit of the Andamans since that period, discovered an excellent. Har¬ 
bour, a number of Inlets, and several dniigcrmu (.’oral Ranks. 

Having, bv your Lordship’s order, enlaced some Artilieers, Sepoys, 
and Laborers, and also provided the necessity Stores, 1 left Calcutta 
in the beginning of September J7S9, to form a. small Settlement, at the 
Port now termed in tho'Chart Uld Harbour, with instructions to prose¬ 
cute the Survey when the Vessels coufd be spared from the service of 
the Settlement. Soon after my arrival, I made a particular Survey of 
Old Harbour, a plan of which I had the honor to transmit to your Lord¬ 
ship from thence. 

On March the 20th 1790, having left Lieutenant Wales in charge at 
,, , , the Settlement, I sailed with the Jiunner and 

Viper, accompanied by Captain Kyd in the 
Experiment, to prosecute the Survey', and with an intention to com¬ 
plete the circuit of the Andamans. Our route being from Old Harbour, 
up the East Coast of the Island, I shall observe the same progression in 
this Report. 

M 
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From the North point, which forms' the entrance of Old Harbour, the. 

Murk for the situation lantl rises rather abruptly to a height which may 
at old Harbour. be seen above 30 miles distant: a continuation 

of this, in a broken ridge, in the direction of North, and to an extent 
of 9 miles, very pointedly 'marks, to the Navigator, the situation of 
Old Harbour. At the North extremity of the ridge, the descent is more 


I 


gentle, terminating where an extensive Inlet is formed, named in the 


Slionl Hay. 
Oyster Bay. 


Chart Shoal Bay ; it retreats to Southward, be¬ 
hind the high land, and to Northward, round an 
Island where a second mouth is formed, which 


abounds with Oysters. On a reference to the Chart, it will be perceived 
that this extensive double Inlet is too shallow for the reception of Slaps. 

Two miles Northward of Oyster Bay, in Latitude 11° 58', is Port 
Meadows, a small, but convenient, Harbour. The 

Fort Meadows. 

* passage in, is very narrow, South of an Island, 
which is situated in the entrance. The interior part of this Harbour 
is euvironi'd with Coral Reefs. The surrounding load in general is low, 
with extensive tracts of Mangrove Jungle, intersected by Creeks, and 
forming several Islands. 

Two miles Northward of Port Meadows is situated the Eastern 


Dangers. 


entrance of Middle Strait ihe Bar of 17 

Mitlillc Strait. . 

fathoms, the intricacy and narrowness within, 

together with the difficulty and danger of access from Westward, render 

it useless for Ships of bimhoti, but it will afford an easy communication 

between the East and West Coasts of the great Island. The tides in this 

Strait are not so strong as might be expected. It is here proper to 

observe, tjfat the Coast from Shoal Bay to Middle 

Dangi is. Strait ought not to be approached without caution 

closer than 2 miles, as there are some dangers, which are inserted in 

the Chart, extending nearly that distance from the land. 

Northward, from Middle Strait, there are great inequalities in the 
surface of the land, some parts low and others rising very abruptly, 
and nearly insulated by the Sea. The direction is North-East by North, 
but deeply indented with Bays and Inlets. The soundings are regular, 
and no dangers without the depth of 10 fathoms. The distance to 
Strait Island is 13 miles, the direction North-East. Here the 
Archipelago contracts the breadth of Diligent Strait to 3 leagues, 
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Bin I Nest Cavex 


ami from Strait, Island to Round*Uill (which is the narrowest part,) the 
breadlli is only one league. The number anti variety of the Islands, 
agreeably diversified with rugged cliil’s and luxuriant forests, present h 
prospect, beautiful anti picturesque. On a near approach, tiro Caves 
appear,* which are inhabited by inuumerabk' Hocks of the small swallow 
which make the edible birds nest, so muchvalued 
by the Chinese as a delicacy and restorative. The 
principal Cave is situated at the South point of St.ry.iL Island, which is 
rocky, but not exceeding 40 feet in height. The entrance, which* is 
washed by the tide, is an irregular aperture of about (i feel, wide, and tins’ 
same height: on advancing‘>0 or 40 feet, the height diminishes to 4 feet, 
and the breadth increases to 20. • Here it. is rather dark and very warm, 
and the tpp and sides of the Cave are covered with nesls ; an astonishing 
number of birds, twittering and on tins wing, whisk past, the ears and 
eves; this, contrasted with the melancholy noise of the \faves resounding 
through the gloomy Cavern, formed a very uncommon and inteivstring 
scene. The birds are probably induced to choose this situation from the 
Caves being inaccessible cither to snakes or quadrupeds, an<T probably 
defensible against birds of prey The nests in general are in form of 
the quarter of a sphere, of 2;, inches diameter: of this shape, one of the 
sections being firmly llxed to the reek, the other section leaves the nest 
open above. The substance is glutinous; those most, in estimation arc 
white and .semi-transparent. It has been doubtful, and various conjectures 
CYmiposiiion of have been tunned oi what the nests are oom- 

T!l " ls N,:Sla - posed. In smaller and more accessible Caves, T 

have observed a mucilage exuding from the roe!;, moistened by exha¬ 
lations from the Sea. which washes thejower part of tlm-v Caves. This 
mucilage, on being lavigar.ed and dried, had both the texture, color, and 
taste of the nest; but what removed all my doubts of this being the 
substance, was seeing the birds, in immense numbers, resorting to a 
Cave very productive of the mucilage, in the month of January, which 
is the season the birds build their nests. It may now be presumed, that 
the nests are neither of animal nor of vegetable, but of a mineral sub¬ 
stance. But to return to my more immediate duty. 

It has been already observed, that the breadth of Diligent Strait is 
contracted to the breadth of one league between 
Strait Island and Round Hill, but besides suiFer- 


Diligeut Strait. 
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Bangers. 


ing this contraction, the soundings bfj/ond this become very irregular, 
and tfycrc are many dangerous patches of coral 
<m either side; one in particular, half a league East 
of Strait Island, is very dangerous. It will appear in the Chart. The 
Spit, extending about the same distance North from Bound 11*111, the 
reefs connected with middle and North Buttons, and an extensive and 
dangerous Coral Bank and Reef to North-west of those Islands. These 
ought to deter strangers from entering Diligent Strait, except in cases 
of necessity ; should such a measure become necessary, strict attention to 
the following instructions 'will lead through the Strait with safety. If 
Directions Tor Diligent' entering from Northward, first steer for the North 
Stra,t - Button, which is a small Island rendered 

remarkable from several white cliffs ; pass to right or North-West of it, 
not exceeding one mile distant; when abreast, steer North-East and pass 
Middle Britton ; leaving it also to North-East and observing the same dis¬ 
tance ; when the last is brought to bear East North-East, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to alter the course to South, and to steer in that direction, until 
the North Button is just perceived to Eastward of Middle Button ; with this 
mark steer about South-West by South, observing to keep the Islands in 
the same position, and this will lead through the narrow part of the 
Strait clear of the dangers of either side. A reference to the Chart 
will make the instructions more easily understood. 

The Archipelago appear!, to consist of eleven Islands, of various sizes. 

I speak with doubt, as the largest or fourth Island 
may probably be intersected by narrow channels, 
which would increase the number. The South, Island, which is very 
small, hears from Old Harbour nearly East North-East, distant, 7 leagues. 
It is surrounded by a Coral Bank to South and East, the least water 
on it is 7 fathoms, except a small reef from the South extremity, which 
has 3 fathoms, about half a mile distant from the Island. The passage 
between this and the second Island is clear, the 

1st lrtssage. ground coral, with some spots not exceeding the 

depth of 5 fathoms. 

On the South extremity of the second Island, there are a few cocoanut 
trees. It is moderately high, the major part 
rocky, but covered with trees, except some cliffs, 
which rise abruptly from the sea, at the North-East oud, near the North- 


Arcliipclago, 1st Island. 


2nd Island. 
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Ifni Island. 


West extremities. From the Smith point there is a reef, on which tlio 
sea breaks half a mile from the shore. «Y Bay is formed between the 
two Northern points, but it is too shallow for Ships. 

^ Au hl ' The passage between the second and third is 
nearly 2 miles bread, and clear of danger, with 
very deep water, near the third Island. 

The third Island is of a triangular form, with a considerable projection 
on the North side. The South point, which is 
acute, is formed of high white Hitts ; one in par¬ 
ticular, which is almost insulated, has in many situations the appearance 
of a sail. On the South-Fast side, there are two small Bays, and at the 
bottom of the Northern one, there are several coeeanut trees, where seme 
natives t usually reside. The water is very deep on this part of tlm 
Coast, about K) fathoms, 2 miles from the land. From the North- 
West angle to the North point of the projection, the shundings are very 
regular. Close to this point, there is a narrow channel, vvitli 7 fathoms, 
over a reef which ext,cuds from the points of the Island almost .'J 
miles in a North-East direction: betweeu this point of the reef and 
another extending from au angle of the fourth Island, there is another 
narrow channel. By the long reef and the two Islands, a small hut 
commodious Harbour is formed. Thu passage between the third and 
fourth 
Ileet’s. 

must not be approached closer than .‘3 miles, to avoid a Coral Reef 
which appeared to he connected with the Island. 

The figure of the fourth Island, as well as its surface, is very irregu¬ 
lar, and the soundings round it correspond. On 
the East side, Ships must not approach closer 
than 6 miles, as Minerva Bank is situated at that distance to East¬ 
ward of the Island, and on some places of the 
DnTi„er. bank there is not more than 2,1 fathoms’ at low 

water. The East extreme of East Island, North North-West, leads to 
Eastward of the bank. The East side of the Island is deeply indented, 
and some parts behind Rugged Island may probably be insulated. 
Round Hill, which is remarkable from its regular shape, and being 
the highest land of tlie Archipelago, forms the North-East angle of 
this Island : it is seen 10 leagues distant in clear weather. Eastward 


11 .1 rln mr Arch i pel i!£o. 


fourth Islands is simj, up to Eastward by Coral 
Reefs. The North-East angle of the I bird Island 


4lli Island. 
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of this angle, there arc several batiks whVli run oft’ a consiilorablo dis¬ 
tance : all within the dotted lint? in the Chart should be avoided. 

'Lite passage between the fourth and fifth Islands has deep water in 
3 r ,i passage, Arcliipe- the Western entrance; about the middle there is a 
,a "°- . reef front the fourth Island; and across the East¬ 

ern oht'i'A'nce, tliere is a bar of sand and coral, with only 3 fathoms on it. 
The fifth Island is low, and almost bisected by the opposite Bays; on 
•the North and South sides of the Island, the water 

till Island. 

is deep, and the soundings are pretty regular. 

The Bays and Inlets, formed by tho three Islands, North of Strait 

'island (of which Long Island is the Northern), 
Small Inlets. . ' . ■ 

are too confined amt intricate to be of material use, 

though they might, afford shelter in the case of being driven in by dis¬ 
tress. 

4 < 

Abreast of the South end, opposite tho middle, and towards the North 

„„ ' ,, _ , extreme of Long Island, there are three danger- 

ous patches of coral, about 2 miles distant 

from the Island. To avoid those and the large coral shoal North-West 

from the North Button, it will be safe not to approach that part of the 

Coast closer than bringing the North Button to bear North. 

The small Inlet, in Latitude 12 n 21)', is very remarkable, having a 

bold bluff point on either s^le. The entrance is narrow, and there is 

not sufficient depth within for Ships. There is an extensive reef from 

the North point, and there is rocky ground about half a league beyond it. 

From this part of the Coast, to the Latitude of 12° t.V, the land rises 

rather abruptly to a considerable height. The 
liast Coast Andaman. . * ’ . / 

direction of .the Coast is almost due North for 5 


leagues, and then trends to North North-Fast to Stewart Sound, with 
three small projecting points. Between the second and third of those, 
there is a Coral Batik, which extends a league to 
g e;A> with 10 fathoms on the outer edge, and 
shoaling very quick from that depth to t and 2 fathoms. 

Stewart Sound is very extensive, consisting of three large branches. 

The entrance, in Latitude 12° 53', is to South of 
Stewart Sound. Sound Island, and appeared perfectly clear quite 

across to Passage Island, which is small and surrounded by a white 
sand beach. It will appear by the Chart, that tho Western, or inner 


Stewart Sound. 
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1 nanch, is well sheltered, and the soundings are regular. The outer or 
Southern biauch is more exposed ; and two patches of coral being fopud, 
makes it probable that there may be yet, others undiscovered. The 
Northern branch is more confined, and it lias not sufficient depth for 
largo Ships, The passage to Northward of Sound Island is too intricate 
for largo Ships, and it requires further examination. 

From Stewart Sound, the Coast runs in almost a direct line North by 


10 :1st. Great All 

chiiiiaii. 


Fast. Tho soundings are very regular, extending 


liiriilut. 


from the land a league and a hull' to the depth 

of 100 fathoms. There is a break in the land yno league and a half 

North of Stewart Sound, which has the appearance of an Inlet. From 

the North entrance of tho Sfyind, tho kind rises abruptly from the 

Sea, and forms a large ridge, with a regular and gentle ascent to the 

South peak of the Saddle, which may be seen _0 Icanruer distant 

in clear weather. The North peak of tlm Saddle 
Ili^ti Land Sait. lie. . 1 . 

is duo North from the South peak, distant ono 

mile and three-quarters, with a considerable hollow between them. 

From the North peak, the descent is steep and irregular, and alier 

forming a variety of valleys, terminates in the Southern part of 

Fort Cornwallis. The descent from the Saddle to the Sea is so steep in 

some places, as to be without vegetation. There is 

one liividet of fresh pater, which has its source 

from the South peak, and there are appearances of several more which 

have not been examined. 

On this part of the Coast, tile soundings extend from it about, t 
miles, and arc perfectly regular. Craggy Island is bold, having 12 
fathoms; very close without it, the North part is connected with the 
great Island by a reef. 

The entrance of Port Cornwallis is in Latitude 13° 17'. Being the 
first opening to Northward, and so near the Sad¬ 
dle, marks its situation with peculiar precision. 
The access is easy, being 2,500 yards broad. It is bounded on the 
North by a reef extending from Boss Island, and 
on the opposite side by South Reef, which is 
separated by a narrow channel from Duudas Point. The Spit, extend¬ 
ing from South Reef to North-East, is extremely narrow, and on 
one small spot there is only 3£ fathoms at low water. Hero it 


J-ort Cornwallis. 


Easy of access. 
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A danger for large 
Sliipii. 

George -Island is 
St. George Island. 


Extent of good art- 
ehorage. 


may be necessary to lay a Buoy, at some future period, when fre¬ 
quented by large Ships. Atalanta Bay is imme¬ 
diately round Dundas Point, and is a good situation 
to anchor during the South-West Monsoon. St. 

r ® <• 

situated nearly in mid-channel, 2 nautical miles 

from the entrance. It is of very small extent, 

but surrounded by a Coral Reef, which leaves at 

low water a space of an irregular form, equal to an area of 300 yards 

square. From this Island, Ships might be much annoyed in their 

progress up the harboqr. At the extremity of the Spit, which extends 

one mile West from this Island, there is a spot of coral, almost dry 

at low water, on which it will be necessary to have a Buoy or Beacon. 

Above St. George Island, the Harbour opens to the breadth of 2 

nautical miles, and the depth of one and a half, 

of excellent anchorage; bounded on the East by 

Hood Point and the East side of Minerva Bay ; 

by the East, side of Chatham Island and Shore Point on the West; 

and to the North by Minerva Bay, Perseverance Point, and the 

Continuation of the Harbour. The ground is soft, tenacious clay, 

the depth regular, decreasing from 20 fathoms 
Regular Soundings. . 

m the entrance to 10 and 9 fathoms abreast 
of Perseverance Point. Here the Harbour is contracted to 

the breadth of 1,600 yards, by the shoulder of Chatham Island to 
West, and a continuation of the land in a direction nearly North from 
Perseverance Point to the Eastward. The Harbour extends a mile 
North from Perseverance Point, and beyond this 
there is a narrow and intricate channel, which 
leads to a very secure and convenient Bason, 
adjoining the Northward point of Pil Island. 

The shoulder and North part of Chatham Island is encompassed by a 
bank with 3 fathoms on the outer edge, about 
Mud Bmik. 800 yards from the Island. The continuation of 

thi bank, with a gentle curve and Westerly direction, joins the West 
point and embraces Ariel Island, from the North part of which it takes 
a circular direction, enclosing another commodious 
Bason North of Ariel Island; and then by an 
Easterly course, terminates on the North-West point of Wharf Island. 


North part of the Har¬ 
bour. 

North Bason. 


South Bason. 
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•Within the margin already described, there is a very extensive M«d 
Bank, portion of which appear at low wjiter. It occupies a space of 
about 4 square miles. This Flat, termed in the Plan Shoal Bay, ns 
situated to Westward of Pil, Chatham and Ariel Island ; it is of an irre¬ 
gular form, with an extensive branch to the North-West, and several Inlets 
to Southward. 


The relative situations will be better comprehended by an examina¬ 
tion of the Plan, by which it will appear that the 
J;!-— 11 Sltl,ated two Basons are well situated to accommodate 
Ships under repair, and capable of being strongly 
defended. It will also be perceived, that the range, of the Harbour 

Both M.mMons favor- havin S a North-West direction, that th 9 prevailing 
ntiie for entering or <juit- winds (North-East’and South-West) will be fair for 

ling the Harbour. 

either entering or (putting this Port. 

Twelve hundred yards above Perseverance Point, there is'a spring of 

fresh water, which afforded, in the month of Fe- 
Fresh water. . , . , 

bruary, at the rate of 150 tons per day, and it 

appeared to have suffered no sensible diminution as late ati the 6th of 

April 1793, which is the latter part of the dry season. This spring is 

situated in a very convenient part of the Harbour, and issues out of the 

ground about 20 feet above high-water mark. Adjacent there are 

two rills, and near Hood Point, another very productive spring. 

The’laud in the, vicinity of the Harbour abounds with timber trees of 

excellent quality, and fit for all the various parts 
Abounds with Timber. . . , 

of Ships 

The soil and climate promises all that can be 
. oi. <« .i c,j-sstu expected from the most happy tropical situation. 

From Port Cornwallis to the North extremity of the Great Island, and 
Kust Coast Great An- round the group of Islands which encircle it, 
daman. several dangers have been lately discovered, which 

will demand attention in the Navigator to avoid. 

The Table Islands bear from Boss Island North 13° East, distant 
Table Islands, Reef 7 “ iles 5 they are environed to Eastward with 
and Ledge of Rocks. an extensive Coral Reef, and there is, besides 
• this, a ledge of rocks, some of which just appear ; they bear from the 
East extremity of the Islands South South-East, distant one mile and 
a half; and there are 24 fathoms—a very small distance—with- 

N 


Abounds with Timber. 


Soil and Climate. 
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Out the rocks. From extreme East of Table Islands, Pocock Island 
bears North 18° West, distapt 8 miles. The soundings are irregular, 
with several spots of sand and coral, particularly within the opposite 
bearings of the Islands: some spots so little as 4 fathoms, at the 
distance of a league from the 'land. Without the opposite bearings of 
the -Islands, the soundings are more regular, deepening to 30 and 
35 fathoms, about 2 leagues from the land. The Navigator must 
not .be deceived by this false appearance; for immediately without 
the depth of 35, the water suddenly shoals to 20, which depth 
will be found within 100 yards of Union Ledge, on which there is 
Union Ledge vq»y only one fathom at low water. The greatest ex- 
dangerous. ^ tent of this very dangerous Ledge is in the direc¬ 

tion of the meridian, about ‘half a mile ; the breadth about 300 
yards. The soundings are a little irregular even to Eastward of this 
Ledge, theVe being 20 fathoms immediately without it, and beyond 
that depth, so little as 12 and 10 fathoms, whence it deepens to 
30, 50 and 76 ; and at the distance of 4 miles East of the 
Situation ol Union Ledge, there is no ground with 110 fathoms. 
iet, E e - From Union Ledge, Pocock Island hears West 

25° North, distant 7 miles ; the Eastern Table Island South 30° West, 
the same distance. On referring to the Chart, it will appear, that many 
lines of soundings have been run between Union 
aud Jackson Ledges, and that the depth v? very 
unequal, it therefore should be avoided, though no dangers have beeft 
yet discovered in that space. 

Jackson Ledge is situated one league East of the North extreme of 
East Island The extent, ir. a South-East direc¬ 
tion, is nearly half a mile, and the breadth a 
quarter mile, aud the least water on it is one fathom. South-West from 
this, at the distance of one mile, is situated 
Ranger Ledge, a small circular spot of 100 yards 
diameter, with only 4 feet on the shoalest part. It bears from the 
North extreme of East Island East by North, and distant from it 2 
miles. To Northward of those Ledges, I was very particular in souud- 
0 f a a .,f e ings, and found very considerable inequalities in 
passage. the depth, on some spots not more than 5 

fathoms j but by a very diligent look-out from the mast-head, I have no 


Irregular soundings. 


Jackson Ledge. 


Ranger Ledge. 
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reason to think that there is airy less thau that depth to Northward of 
Hanger Ledge. Those alarming inequalities of deptli do not extend 
above 2 miles to Northward of Ranger Lodge, and there is a continua¬ 
tion of similar soundings to Westward, extending the samo distance 
roun^ East and Land-fall Islands. This will be found more clearly 
expressed in the Chart, by a dotted line encompassing the irregularity 
of soundings, as well as the dangers, with a written explanation. 


It will be observed by the Chart, that there is a good aud.deep pas- 

Passagc within the S!l g e between East Island and Ranger Ledge. 
Coral Ledges. For this passage no further direction will bo ne¬ 

cessary, but observing to round East Island very dose to avoid the 
Ledges to Eastward, the distance! of Pocock Island would render the 
bearings 'too Indeterminate for a mark to avoid the Lodges. During the 
South-West Monsoon, I think it would be improper to attempt, this 
passage ; for a Ship rounding East Island, as close as it can be done with 
safety, would hardly weather Jackson and Union Ledges. 

Cleugh Passage is formed by the North extremity of the groat Island, 

and North-West Island to the South, and with 

Cleugh Passage. 

Laud-tall Island to the North. lliero is an ex¬ 
tensive reef nearly in the middle, part of which appears above water. On 
either side of this reef there is deep water, and it will he the safest mode 
to pass it pretty close, as a mark to avoid more hidden dangers, which 
will appear in tho Chart. The ground in general is coral, with very 
alarming over-falls, and the tides are irregular. Such passages cannot he 
recommended, thougli a knowledge of them racy prove useful in parti¬ 
cular cases. 

North-West Island is low, surrounded with a Coral Reef, some parts 

probably extending half a mile beyond high-water 

West Coast Great An- 1 J ° J ” 

daman to interview Is- mark; it is otherways bold. The soundings Vvest- 

ward from this Island to the edge of tho. bank 
are regular, the depth increasing from 12 to 16 fathoms tho first 2 
leagues ; in the remaining it deepens to 40, which is close to the edge of 
the bank. 

Cape Thornhill is a round Hill of a regular form, and has the appear¬ 
ance of being insulated by a narrow channel. 

West from the Cape, and distant 2 miles, is Cliff Island, which is 
steep and rocky, and appears hold to Westward. Two miles to South- 
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ward, there is a low Island of small extent, surrounded by a reef; between 
this and Cliff Island, there appears to be very shallow water. 

{South-West from Cape Thornhill, at the distance of 2 leagues, there 
is another promontory, but it is flat and low, and it also has the appear¬ 
ance of being insulated, particularly so when viewed from South-West, 
for oa„the South side there is an extensive Inlet. This Inlet has an 
Island near the entrance, and several extensive Coral 1 Reefs, which 
appear to Jbar the entrance. 

On this part of the Coast, the ground in general is coral, with very 
great over-falls. South South-West from the last Inlet, and distant 2 
leagues, there is a dry rock, which is situated about one league from the 
Coast. Two leagues further, and nearly in the same direction, there is a 
small flat Island about the same distance from the great Island. The 
line of the Coast from the above Inlet, in Latitude 13° 24', is nearly in 
the direction of South, with two projections, in Latitude 13° 20' and 13° 
16', and there is an appearance of an Inlet East by North from North 
Reef Island. 

The passage to Eastward of North Reef Island to Port Andaman has 
deep water near the Island ; but at the distance of 2 miles to South- 
East, there is rocky ground, with alarming over-falls in the soundings, 
which will appear in the Chart. 

From North Reef Island, which is in Latitude 13° 0' 6", the bank of 

soundings extend near 6 leagues, and near the 

West Coral Bank. , A ® 

edge mere is an extensive Coral Bank, reaching 

from Latitude 13° 0' 4'' to 13° 25' 30". Lieutenant Wales, who exa¬ 
mined it in the Ranger, could find nothing less than 7 fathoms; 

but from the irregularity of the sounding and qua-r 

Piobabiy dangerous. jjjy 0 f ground, there probably may be less 

water. I have an extract from Captain Nimmo, in which he mentions 
to have had so little as 4| near the North end of this bank. It certainly 
should be avoided by large Ships. 

Having in a former Report began my narrative with an account of 
Port Andaman, and continued it progressively along the West Coast and 
round to Old Harbour, this finishes the circuit of the Andamans. 

I have, in a former Report, noticed the very rude and uncivilized state 
of the Natives, which I find now to be general. I 

NatITe *' gave instances of their hostile inveteracy to stran-* 
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gera. These prejudices may have originated from having been in a state 

Cause of their abhor- slavery; but there are certain and recent causes 
rcnce oi sti.m^us. for the continuance of this unfortunate propensity. 

Several of the Natives have been carried off to gratify an unwarrantable 
curiosity, and others entrapped and sold for slaves. Unless those alleviat¬ 
ing circumstances are considered, a most unfavorable and unjust omnion 
would be formed of the Natives. Our "intercourse 

Happy disposition. . 

with those in the neighbourhood of Old Harbour 
afforded frequent opportunities of observing, that'they are susceptible 
of the most tender impressions, and that,, their dispositions are 
happy. 

It now remains to make some observations on the passage between the 
Little Coco and Land-fall Island. 

The Little Coco bears from the centre of East Island North 22° 


Passage between the 30' East, distant 19 miles, and, from* tho North 
Coco and the Andamans. p 0m t 0 f Land-fall Island North 32° 30' East, dis¬ 
tant 20 miles. It is connected with the Andamans by a bank of 
soundings, tho edges of which arc nearly parallel to the liin^of hearings 
between it and the North extremity of Land-fall Island, and are also 
nearly equi-distaut from it. 'The major part of the shoal water is, how¬ 
ever, on the East side of the line. 

Union, Jackson, and Hanger Ledges afford a striking example of the 
dangers always to be dreaded where the bottom is coral. 

I have already observed, that for the dittanco of 2 miles to North- 

Examination of the war(l of Jackson and Sanger Ledges, that the 
P“ Bsa g B - depth was unequal. I made a very particular 

examination further to Northward, by sounding and a good eye at the 
mast-head. To my great satisfaction, I found no abrupt inequalities in 


A safe passage. 


the depth, with a bottom of sand quite across the* 
bank, and there was no appearance of shoal 


water from the mast-head. Those lines of soundings only, that I can 


have a certain dependence on, are inserted in the Chart. It will be 


perceived that North by East from the Little Coco, and distant 3 
leagues, there is so little as 12 fathoms, but by re-crossing several times, 
I could find nothing less than that depth. 
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1 shall close this Report .with the following observations, which may 
prove useful to Ships bound for Port Cornwallis, 
bound to port Cornwall du ™g 'the South-West Monsoon. This stormy 
Monsoon' 16 South ' West season generally commences in May, with cloudy 
. squally weather attended with heavy rain. The 

first, and latter parts are the most violent July and August have fre- 
queut intervals of two or three days' good weather. $ 

Ships from the Coast of Coromandel should gain the parallel of 13° 
Consequence of a mis- * 39', which is the Latitude of the North extremity 
take m Hie Latitude. qf Land-fall Island, and on a near approach should 

keep in 13° 43', but not to Northward. In this last parallel (as will be 
observed by a reference to the Chart) Ships may cross the bank with 
safety. If there should be a’mistake in the Latitude, and it prove to be 
the Southward, even as much as 6 or 7 miles, it will be attended 
with no dai ger and little inconvenience, provided due attention be paid. 
If the land should be seen before soundings are obtained (which will 
always be the case, in the day, with clear weather,) nothing more will he 
necessary than to bear up to that course, which may be a point and a 
half to Northward of the most Northerly land seen, and round Land-fall 
Island at the distance directed. When approaching this land in the 
Milking the bank of night, it will be necessary to have the Ships under 
soundings in tho night. such sail as to admit of sounding with 25 or 30 

fathoms of line, and to be prepared instantly to bear up on having 
ground. Should the night fie good, and the weather so clear as to see 
3 or 4 miles, after sounding 30 or 25 fathoms, Ships in such cases 
might (with caution) cross the bank. But should the weather prove 
A case of dark squally dark and squally, it would be necessary on having 
weather. ground immediately to bear up and haul by the 

wind to North-West. After deepening, the water to 50 fathoms or 
loosing soundings, the Ship might be put on the other tack, and by 
short boards kept nearly stationary till day-light. 

In such cases as the preceding, it would be of great utility were there 
a Light-House on the North extremity of Land-fall Island. The Northern 
point is obtuse, with a small eminence, that appears to me an admirable 
situation. 
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Utility of a Light 
Iloupe on the North nx- 
trcinity of Land-fall Is¬ 
land. 


A Light House erected on this spot would be an 
excellent mark to .make the land, and to avoid 
those dangerous Coral Ledges to Eastward. 


lam, with great respect, 

My Lord Marquis, 


Yours, &c., 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD fiLAML 


Calcutta, 
Muy '2.1th J/T93. 


} 


Johs Gray, “Calcutta Gazette' OrrtcR. 







